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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE PRESENT STATE OF CLASSICAL STUDIES IN FRANCE. 


A Paris Professor at the Hautes Etudes, 
whom I consulted, answered me textually as 
follows : ‘La question, sur laquelle vous 
m’interrogez, est de trés vaste étendue, et 
elle devrait étre traitée historiquement, 
comme histoire de toute décadence.... On 
faisait (dans ma jeunesse) des vers latins, et 
pour moi c’était un plaisir ; on faisait aussi 
un peu de grec, quoique pas autant qu’en 
Angleterre. Aujourd’hui, & ce que j'ai 
appris, on ne fait plus de vers latins, 4 peine 
méme de compositions latines, et l’on ne 
pousse plus guére le grec au dela l’alphabet.’ 
We shall see that this is slightly exaggerated, 
and may begin with Greek in France 
since May 31, 1902. ‘This is the date 
of the new programme, which regulates 
Secondary Education. Greek is no longer 
obligatory, as it was up to 1902. And the 
same is the case with Latin, which, how- 
ever, will, according to actual provisions, be 
continued by some half of the lycée and 
college pupils. French is a Latin language, 
and so Latin is useful for its philology, his- 
torical institutions, manners, and civilisation, 
tosay nothing of the Formale Bildung thence 
resulting. And, if Latin has taken all—epic, 
theatre, lyric, history, eloquence, philosophy 
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—from Greece, it is to Greek that we must 
go. The French still do so, but less and 
less year by year. Following Prof. U. von 
Wilamowitz,—whose Der griechische Unter- 
richt auf dem Gymnasium appeared in 1900, 
and who wishes to make pupils understand 
Greek antiquity in its entirety,—at a most 
respectful distance, French teachers see that 
von Wilamowitz has saved Greek in Ger- 
many, but find his scope too wide for 
French teachers and pupilsalike. They fear 
to be caught between the deep sea of Ency- 
clopaedic, and the devil of specialised, 
Greek. Of these specialised Greek studies 
the best informed Frenchmen advise the 
retention of Greek history dealing with the 
development of ideas, the historical reading 
and explanation of literary masterpieces, — 
considered as the product of their time and 
of Hellenic civilisation, to the building up of 
the pupil aesthetically and morally. Abandon 
the Greek particle for a large mental sweep 
of those Greek works that sensibly influenced 
later writing to the fullest satisfaction to-day 
of our modern mindjand taste! Mental 
Gymnastic is already maintained, on this 
theory, by the retention of Zatin ‘for the 
Latin race of France. Greek, when all is 
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said, is the source of all modern literature 
and civilisation. Greek, then, must be 
studied in Secondary Education; if not 
aesthetically, yet to furnish forth youth for 
life, by initiating young people in a method 
aiming throughout at truth,—truth in the 
domain of letters coming from historic and 
critical study of action. A Frenchman can- 
not, constitutionally, study Antiquity inte- 
grally in Old Hellas, as the German 
programme (of 1900) requires of the Ger- 
mans. But practice in the richest and, 
perhaps, most artistic of tongues,—mental 
commerce with the noblest and highest of 
principles and sentiments, these a Frenchman 
can have in what he retains in the Greek of 
his Secondary Education. True, Grammar 
is hated by Germans and French alike, 
and Greek Grammar is no exception. For 
the anti-Greeks it is ‘a torture’ ; for the pro- 
Greeks, a bugbear to beginners. An anti- 
Greek wanted to add a third aorist and third 
perfect to the Greek verb, to make it a better 
mental exercise for pupils! This irony 
is common among the ultra-‘ Moderns,’ 
wolves to whom something must be aban- 
doned perhaps of the Greek curriculum. 
The dialectical varieties ? the vagaries of the 
xowy ? without the former of which even 
Homer, Herodotus, and Theocritus, for in- 
stance, are closed books. The new French 
programme has settled this point. 

It orders, along with reading the texts, 
version and théme, so that the double transla- 
tion into and out of Greek (and Latin) is 
parallel and constant. As in England, the 
Greek required is the Attic of the fifth and 
fourth centuries, without the pedantic purism 
of following the Attic of the inscriptions. By 
‘ Attic’ is meant in the new programme the 
Greek of the best authors in the centuries 
named, who generally are Athenians. This 
for the fourth class boys of lycées and 
colleges, who read Aesop, Lucian’s Dialogues, 
Xenophon’s Cyropaedia and Anadasis. But 
why does the third class read Herodotus? 
His grammar is hardly explained in this form, 
which cannot enter into his style or into the 
spirit of his morphology: the third is still 
too weak linguistically. And what are three 
hours aweek? Scarcely enough to devote to 
Xenophon, who is sufficiently Attic, gramma- 


tically hard and a pattern of military courage. 
We are now in the second cycle of the 
French School according to the new pro- 
gramme. Henceforward five hours a week 


are given to Greek. Here the counsel of * 


perfection has been given, but not followed, 
to give three hours a week to prose and the 
Tragedians, in the second and first (along 
with version and theme), and the remaining 
two hours to Herodotus and Homer, in the 
second ; to Homer and the Lyrics, in the 
first. Archaeology should here have a word, 
even the repellent dialectical form. In the 
first Syntax should, according to this counsel 
of perfection, be a special feature in class, 
It is, at least, scientific to be able to dis. 
tinguish Plato from Demosthenes, Thucy- 
dides from the author of the Ae//enics. In 
the first class, too, the French master is sup- 
posed to allow himself most discreetly to 
touch mollissimo brachio on that abominable 
Grammar which Teuton and Gaul alike 
execrate. He may even go so far as to 
hint the difference between «i Aovows 
env and zAovows But this must be 
done tentatively, as by one who does good by 
stealth. Accents are to be reduced to a 
minimum. This is the rule even in the 
highest classes. At the same time the new 
programme allows that the accent is the 
soul of the word, and that, when essential, 
it may be taught: e.g. ris is not ms. In 
a word, then, the new programme due to 
M. Georges Leygues, the, then minister, has 
done something for Greek. Before this 
programme the ¢héme and version, for. in- 
stance, were always the same, and the 
corrections were always the same. The 
teacher said: ‘C’est ca’ or ‘ce n’est pas 
ca,’ but never ventured on giving reasons. 
The result was, all these exercises of and 
into Greek (and Latin) did not constitute one 
real exercise. Again, then and now, in the two 
dead languages, both in the Universities and 
at the Schools, no complete author is taken 
in hand, not even, generally, the complete 
fairly long work of one author. . Also, the 
Classical Latin and Greek are still taken along 
with Silver Latin writers and late Greek 
authors, promiscuously: times and seasons 
are ill kept. The Decadence is very real in 
Classical studies still—almost painfully appa- 
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rent. For fifty years French school curricula 
had been (perhaps, still are) top-heavy. The 
nineteenth century opened with Classics, 
French, Mathematics and Philosophy, Classics 
being the heritage of the Renaissance speci- 
ally. History, Science and Modern Languages 
(badly taught) came in later. Palliatives 
were sought for the surfeit of study: ‘ bifur- 
cation, enseignement spécial, enseignement 
moderne premier modéle and e. m. second 
modéle.’ The new programme has cycles: the 
first with Latin, and optional Greek ; or with- 
out Latin, but with Modern Languages, 
Science abounding where Latin is not taken. 
The second cycle has: Greek-Latin, Latin- 
Science, Latin-Modern Languages, Science- 
Modern Languages. It has taken fifty years 
to arrive at this, and now the present 
Minister of Education, M. Briand, has con- 
demned the dacalauréat, or examination 
wherein these cycles were tested in their 
working. The place of this examination it 
is proposed to supply by a school diploma, 
dependent in reality (not in theory) on the 
favour with his masters, especially form- 
master, which the pupil may enjoy at the 
moment of quitting school. There is no 
University matriculation in France. The 
University Greek is a continuation and 
enlarging of School Greek, but with a view 
to criticism and culture, as against trans- 
lation of texts, elementary grammar, and 
circumscribed routine. The older professors, 
however, before being compulsorily retired 
at seventy (they may leave at sixty, but often 
refuse to do so) are absolutely voutiniers. 
Yet most of the professors are agrégés, i.e. 
possessed of ‘une culture d’esprit ancienne 
et profonde, qui ait peu a peu aiguisé et 
miri le jugement’ (M. Maurice Croiset). 
The priests are. not allowed to be agrégés, 
and they are the best teachers of Greek and 
Latin in France, judging by their pupils— 
quality and quantity. The Greek they teach 
is chiefly such as is done up to /icence at the 
Universities, or about the level of our Shell 
or (Lower) Vth. The Latin is not sufficiently 
pure, of course, but ready and current, even 


for conversation, but with ignorance of 
quantities, as Latin and Greek verse have not 
been done for many years past in France, 

The number of pupils in France that 
study Greek (and) Latin, either or both, was, 
in 1902, reckoned at 80,000, or five times 
more than in England, on the estimate of 
M. Conyba,—double or more than double the 
Austrian and Italian averages (C/assigues 
et Modernes p. 127). M. Brunetiére, lately 
deceased, thought Latin was still spoken 
on the Continent, in Hungary, Croatia, and 
Transylvania. But, éw fact, Latin conversa- 
tion was last heard in 1848 in these countries, 
and then only from Croat lips. By an anom- 
aly, Latin countries have given up Latin, 
while others that are Teutonic retain it as a 
written language. In France, H. Estienne 
and du Bellay defeated its influence ; Dante, 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, in Italy. The con- 
servative Anglo-Saxon and German keep up 
Latin. In Germany and England the public 
orator speaks Latin, the German Doctor’s 
degree thesis is often in Latin (which is 
optional),—in five years 474 out of 1871, or 
twenty-five p.c. in a score of German Univer- 
sities. In Germany, too, theology is Latin 
first and Protestant or Catholic second, 
though, of course, Latin owes so much to 
the Vatican for its propagation. German 
students are very Latinophile. Our Univer- 
sities, as well as the Scotch and Irish, keep 
up Latin: so do the Hungarian. Latin 
reviews appear in the Hermes, Jahrbiicher fir 
Klassische Philologie, Rivista di filologia 
classica, Journal fiir die reine... Mathematik, 
Arithmetices principia of Turin ; exclusively 
Latin are: Vox Urbis (Rome), Praeco 
Latinus (Pa. U.S.A.), Phoenix Nuntius 
(Oxford), Hermes Romanus (Paris, extinct), 
Apis Romana (Montlieu, Charente Infér- 
ieure). Science affects Latin also. M. 
André, of Lyon University, who gives the 
above and many other facts in the revue de 
Denseignement (internationale), recommends 
Latin as a universal language ad interim. 

H. H. JoHNson. 
Rennes University. 
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Sophocles, Antigone 599 and 795. 
viv yap éoxdras trép 
600 pias <d> réraro pdos év Oidérov Sdpors, 
kar’ avd vw powia tov veptépwv 
apg Kons, 
Adyou 7’ avowa Kal ppevov épwis. 

In the first strophe of this chorus, Até, 
the curse that moves down the lineage of 
Labdacus, is compared to a surge, which, 
blown by the ocean blasts of storm from the 
north, overruns the dark depth under the 
sea (€peBos tdadov) and rolls up from the 
abyss black ooze upon the moaning shores 
where it breaks. The opening lines of the 
antistrophe maintain the suggestion of storm 
and wreck ; woe falling upon woe of the 
dead, as wave follows upon wave. Some 
god wrecks them, and there is no release. 

Then follow the words above quoted, 
about which so much difficulty has been 
felt. How can the trav veprépwv 
Oeav, the handful of dust due to the nether 
gods and flung by Antigone upon the blood- 
stained corpse, be said to ‘mow down’ 
the light of hope which has dawned above 
the last root of the house of Oedipus? How 
can it be called Adyov 7’ dvo Kai dpevov 
épwis, a blindness of speech and avenging 
madness ? 

The simple truth is that it cannot. So it 
is suggested that we should read xomis and 
try to forget that it means a ‘cleaver’ or 
‘chopper.’ But what Greek ever spoke of the 
gods of the underworld using a chopper 
to mow down a light? The metaphor is 
monstrous, and—what is nearly as bad— 
inharmonious. It is utterly out of keeping 
with the storm metaphor of the strophe. 

These absurdities all arise from the 
assumption that qgowia xévis means the dust 
thrown by Antigone upon the bloody corpse 
of Polyneices. But xévs has another meaning, 
which not only suits the immediate context 
here, but gives a fresh significance to a 
critical incident earlier in the play. Kons 
may mean a dust-storm (as in Aeschylus 
Suppl. 186 it is used of a cloud of dust). 
‘Now when above the last root of the house 
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ELPIS AND EROS. 


of Oedipus a light was spread abroad, down 
in its turn is it swept and smothered by 
dust of a murderous storm from the nether 
gods, blindness of speech and avenging 
madness.’ 

Thus the metaphor of storm is retained ina 
new form no longer merely metaphorical, but 
symbolic, which yet corresponds point for 
point with the previous image. In the 
strophe the curse is compared (1) to a wave 
(2) passing over the dark abyss under the sea, 
(3) from which it rolls up black, smothering 
ooze, (4) to cast it on the shore where it 
breaks. Here, in the antistrophe, it is 
compared (1) to the dust-storm (2) sweeping 
from the dark abode of the gods under the 
earth, (3) from which it carries the blinding, 
deadly madness of avenging Até, which 
eclipses the reason of the accursed, and so 
(4) by causing the fatal act, sweeps down and 
smothers the last light of hope. The word 
kataua is singularly expressive ; for its two 
meanings—‘ mowing down’ and ‘ sweeping 
(dust, etc.) over’ (xepoly dunoas Kdvev, Over a 
corpse, Anth. P. vii. 241)—fit, respect 
ively, the metaphors ‘root’ and ‘light, 
though the second meaning is, of course, 
only suggested. What is common to both 
seems to be the sweeping movement of the 
arm. 

By the use of this second image Sophocles 
gains an artistic advantage. The dust-storm 
which screens Antigone at her second visit to 
the body of Polyneices (415 ff.) appears—at 
least to the modern reader—as an artificial 
device, ‘a dramatic necessity, to account for 
Antigone reaching the corpse unobserved’ 
(Jebb ad loc.). But to the poet and toan 
audience who shared his associations it is 
a symbol of the smothering blindness which 
overtakes her at the very moment of het 
fatal act. It is a Oia vdcos (421) the 
phrase used of the madness of Ajax (4. 
186). It is the appropriate vehicle of the 
Erinys who embodies the curse. As 
supernal deities are clothed in cloud, the 
underworld powers are shrouded in the dust 
of earth. 

The Athenian Dikaios, before Salamis, 
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saw a huge dust-sterm moving from Eleusis, 
and heard from inside it the Iacchos hymn. 
He inferred that disaster was coming upon 
Xerxes’ host: @etov 1d Oeyyouevov an’ 
EXevoivos idv és tiyswpinv ’AOnvaiocr If 
the dust-storm sweeps down (xatacxnwy, cf. 
Antig. 418, oxyrrov ovtpavov dxos) towards 
the Peloponnese, the land army is threatened ; 
if towards Salamis, the fleet will perish. The 
dust and the voices rose aloft in a cloud and 
were borne towards Salamis. Herod. viii. 65. 


The chorus goes on to speak of the 
delusion (Apaté) of Até which steals over the 
victim in the forms of far-roving Elpis and 
of Eros whose dreams are winged (dara 
covpovowy épwrwv).t The relevance of this 
last phrase is pointed by the words in which 
the chorus-leader immediately afterwards 
announces the entrance of Haemon: 


dp’ axvipevos 
THs 
Tadwdos popov ’Avtvydvns 
630 dwmatas ;x 


Jebb’s version, ‘ bitter for the baffled hope 
of his marriage,’ gives the superficial meaning 


only. Haemon is under the delusive spell 
of Eros which draws him to his death as 


surely as Antigone’s ‘passion for the 
impossible’ (dunxydvwv épas, 90) is drawing 
her to the bridal bed of Hades. 

If we bear this significance in mind, it may 
throw some light on another famous difficulty, 
inthe Eros chorus : 


791 ov Kal Sixaiwy adikovs Ppévas 
AwBa’ 
av Kat veikos exes 
Tapdagas* 
8’ évapyns BrAepdpwv 
viphas, TOV peydAwy mapedpos év dpxais 


It is easy to render rév peyddAwv év apyxais 
h=pav: ‘it is a power enthroned in sway 
beside the eternal laws’; and to assume 
that the phrase, whether it needs verbal 


1 A discussion of these conceptions will be found 
inmy Thucydides Mythistoricus, p. 184 and ch. xiii. 
See also Dr. Headlam (in Cambridge Praelections, 
1906), from whom I first learnt to study these mythi- 
cal associations. . 


correction or not, must convey the sense 
which comes so naturally to a modern mind : 
love is at least as strong as, if not stronger 
than, the unwritten moral laws, and triumphs 
over them. But is this assumed meaning 
compatible with the context ? 

Eros, the unconquerable, ‘draws aside for 
their ruin the unlawful thoughts of the 
righteous’ (ddikovs, by the way, is not 
‘proleptic’; acts such as Antigone’s are at one 
and the same time both against human law 
and divinely righteous). This first line refers 
chiefly to Antigone, the second to Haemon : 
both are drawn to their death by Eros. But 
to Haemon Eros-Apaté comes as a fascinating 
influence ((uepos) from the eyes of the bride 
who is no longer his, but Death’s.2 So in 
a moment we shall see her (804): tov 
dvirovcav. We are to imagine Antigone 
as fading in the darkness, till she is hardly 
distinguishable from the dim, pale shape 
of Koré, of Persephone, who is also Zhesmo- 
phoros: 


‘In the night where thine eyes are as moons 
are in heaven, the night where thou art, 

Where the silence is more than all tunes, 
where sleep overflows from the heart.’ 


The resemblance lends a cruel point to 
Creon’s words at 885 
kal karnpedet 

tipBw ds eipyk’ eyo, 

adere povnv Epypuov, etre xpy Oaveiv 

cir’ év TupBevew 

hpeis yap ayvol rovmi tHvde THY KO 

perouxias oby THs dvw orepyoerat. 
AN. & ripBos, vupgetov... 


‘For we are pure as touching this 
Maiden, this Koré; but this is certain-——she 
shall lose her sojourn in the light’—as 
Persephone lost her yearly sojourn in the 
upper world, yet 4ved in the lower, as the 
bride of Death. Compare 1204, 
otpwrov Kopys vupdeiov “Ardov. 

Antigone, then, becomes (as it were) 
Persephone ; and as the darkness grows 

2 Cf. in the previous scene, 760: 

Kp. ayere 7d &s nat’ Supar’ abtixa 

Al. ob Euovye—rotro wh wor é— 
HB wAnoia... 
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about her, only the light of her eyes is still 
clearly seen (évapyys) ; and from them comes 
the ‘clear image of loveliness’ which passes 
into the lover’s vision. Plato (Phaedrus, 
250D Sewors yap dv mapetyev Epwras (i 
dpdvyois), Te Toodrov évapyés 
mapecxero eis yw idv) refers to that ancient 
popular theory of vision from which the 
pupil of the eye takes its name in Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew (xdpy, pupula, pupilla, 
Por little man, apple of the eye). 

‘An observer looking into a person’s eye 
can see in the dark central spot an image of 
himself reflected there. This is dwelt on by 


Plato (?) i. 132 cal rG 


cal 
Spopev Eveori te ToLOvTwY (SC. THY KaTOT- 


Tpwv) ;.. . €vvevonxas ovv Tod éuBA€rovros 
eis Tov tpdcwrov éudaiverat ev TH 
car’ dvtixpv de ev katortpw, Kai 
This image of B, mirrored in A’s eye and 
seen there by B, was by many regarded as 
the essential objective equivalent of the 
psychic fact that A sees B, just as if it were 
an image on A’s retina, not in the pupil of 
A’s eye.’! It is clear from Plato’s Phaedrus 
that this <idwAov was not merely employed in 
a physical theory of love, but was itself 
poetically conceived as an Eros—a winged 
sprite passing from the beloved and entering 
the lover’s soul through the eye. Hence 
‘Eros’ in the Cratylus is derived from éo- 
peiv, ‘ Himeros’ from téuevos pei. 

When we remember this theory of vision, 
and remember also that Eros to Haemon is 
Apaté, we see that Love must be conceived 
as working with, and not as overriding, the 
Great Thesmoi, which are not the laws of the 
mods, transgressed by Antigone, but the 
greater laws of the other world,? which she 
obeys—the laws which bind the righteous to 
unlawful acts ; and that the victory of Love 
is death. Idpe§pos must have its proper 
sense of ‘assessor’; and thus we come to 
discern another shape in the darkness—Eros, 
who sits beside the Thesmoi, as Hades- 
Triptolemus sits beside the Thesmophoroi. 
In the Alstis, the chorus using the 


1 Beare, Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition, 
Pp. 9 note. 
2 Cf. 2. 451 
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language of the mysteries sing to Alcestis 
(746): ef 8€ Kdxet | evr’ dyabois, 
petéxovo’ | “AwWou vindy tapedpevars, 

That Sophoclescannot have written rdpedpos 
év dp xais seems to me nearly certain, if we 
remember that the Archon, the Basileus, and 
the Polemarchos had each two zapedpor (Ath. 
Pol. 56), and that consequently rdpedpos & 
dpxais would suggest ‘assessor in (the 
archon’s) office. One might as well address 
Love, in a serious lyric, as ‘paymaster 
general.’ Suspicion has centred on the word 
mapedpos, for metrical reasons which are in- 
conclusive ; but to me dpyais seems more in 
fault. It might have been introduced by 
mere error, or by some corrector whose 
knowledge of the Athenian Constitution was 
a stronger point than his feeling for poetry. 
We are more likely to go right, if we follow 
up the train of association started by 

Of the scientific theories of vision, while 
some made the image in the pupil an essen- 
tial factor (Democritus), others made more 
of the ray of fire which was supposed to 
stream from the eye. There was, for instance, 
the theory probably held by Alcmaeon, 
the Pythagorean physician, that the eye, 
through-its diaphanous membranes, reflects 
(dvravyet) the light and all illuminated 
objects ; and there was Plato’s theory known 
to his successors as owvavyea (Zimaeus, 45). 
It is perhaps worth while to suggest that the 
true reading in our passage may be ray 
peydhwy mapedpos ev atyais Ocopav. The 
Thesmoi are half personified ; and the word 
aiyai, with its double sense of ‘ radiance’ 
and ‘eyes,’ carries on the image of the 
previous line in what seems to me a 
Sophoclean manner. Further it provides 
(what is otherwise wanting) a word in the 
immediate context, to which éumaife can 
refer. No writer possessed of the astonishing 
skill displayed in this chorus could have left 
immediately following év dpyais 
and yet not intended to refer to it: it does 
refer and makes nonsense. But with adyais 
we get sense. The goddess whose invincible 
smile plays in that delusive light is the 
Great Mother, Aphrodite, who, as the mystic 
knows, is also Adrasteia, Dike, Ananke, 
whose pillar of light binds the firmament in 
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cosmic harmony (Plato, Rep. 616, Empedocles, 
passim). 

Oipavin, rorvupve, ‘Adpodiry, 
yuxrepin, Levxreipa, SodowAGKE, prep 
kai Kparées poipav, yervas ra 
boca 7’ év ovpave Kai év moAvKdpTw 
éy rovrov te BvbG, Béxxoro mapedpe, ... 
évlevéaca avdyxats. 


Orphic hymn 55. 


Zielinski,! in an illuminating discussion 
of the train of thought which runs through 
all the choruses in this play, has shown 
how the contrast between the two forms 
of Greek religion—the Olympian religion of 
Zeus and the more ancient religion of Gaia—is 
used by Sophocles as a symbol, and much 
more than a symbol, of the contrast between 
the IIcAis, with its positive, hard claim to fix 
by enactment the limits of human right, and 
and “Epus, the ambitions and passions 
which well up from the profounder obscurities 
of man’s nature—the subconscious, as wecall it 
—and seem to the individual who experiences 
them to possess a sanction immediately 
divine. These are of earth: they come from 
beneath. To articulate reason they are 
madness Adyov Kat ’Epwis. 
To civilisation and social order they are 
rebellion and anarchy. In the counsels 
of Zeus, they are Até, a storm of blinding 
dust, a smothering ooze in the wave. But 
to the religious and to the artist they are 
Wisdom ; and blessed were those sons of 
Erechtheus, who not only drew down from 
the shining ether above them (the ether 
of Zeus) their sustenance of intellectual copia 
and the laws of golden Harmonia, the music 
of due measure and orderliness and civil 
right, but also received up from the Great 
Mother, with the winds and the flowers, 


‘ An hunger of passions unknown, 
Strong Loves of all godlike endeavour 
Whom Wisdom shall throne on her 
throne.’ 2 


1 Festschrift fiir Gompers 1902, Der Gedanken- 
Sorischritt in den Chorliedern der Antigone. 
2 Eurip. Medea 824 ff. trans. Murray 
7& Zopla mapédpous "Epwras, 
mavtolas aperas tvvepyots. 
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Wisdom herself, 7 Sopia. Pepérada ovv 
dua tiv copiav kai éradyv Tod 
ovveotw airy 6“Adns av, viv dé 
éxxAivover Td Gore Pepéharray adi, 
xaXeiv (Plato, Kratz. 404 D). 

Aphrodite, as Earth-Koré,? melts into 
Persephone : pixpa pyoiv (a Gnostic), 
Ta proTypia Ta THS Karw, wept dv 
pvotypiwv Kal ris 6500 THs adyotons éxel ovons 
mrateias Kal eipvydpov Kai gepovons 
tHv Kai 6 
mounts (Parmenides, in Meineke’s opinion, 
but is not Empedocles equally probable ?) d¢ 
grow 


avrap airyv arapmirds éxpvdcooa 
KoiAn, 8 apiorn 
és iwepdev ’Adpodirns.* 


Of a cult of the dead at a small statue of 
Aphrodite ’ExirvypBia we know from Plutarch, 
Q. R. 23. 

In the present context® we imperatively 
require a suggestion of the Underworld God- 
desses, to maintain the symbolic meaning of 
the Gaia religion which Zielinski has pointed 
out elsewhere. Sophocles has given us such 
suggestions in evAéxrpov Nupd¢as, 
MeydAwv .. and mdpedpos. The very 
order of these last words is so contrived that 
MeydAwv mdpedpos is completed in our 
thoughts by @eay before we reach the @ecpo, 
which confirms the completion by hinting 
at @eopoddpwv. And these Thesmoi are the 
underworld analogue of the Themis who is 
mdpedpos of Zeus. We recall the address 
to Zeus in the Até chorus (609): adyjpws 
xpdvw duvacras "OAvprov | 
pappapdercav aiyhay. This celestial brilliance, 
like the sunlight which another poet calls 
the sight-rays of the eye of Heaven—dppa 
yap aibépos dxdéparov cedayeirar pappapéas év 


3 For this subject see J. E. Harrison, Prodegomena 
to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 641. 
4 Hippol. Ref. v. 8, p. 115, 76=Diels Fragm. der 
Vors.1, Parm. (dub.) 20. 
5 The lines which immediately precede this chorus 
are: 
Tov “Aidnv, dv udvov céBer 
mov revterat Td wh Oaveiv, 
névos mepioods Tav “Atdov 
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avyais, Ar. Clouds 285 (a mystical passage 
by the way)—has, if my conjecture be right, 
its analogue in the underworld, as the fire 
in Plato’s Cave is the analogue of the sun!. 

And this reminds us, finally, that the 
word aiyai is associated with the blaze 
of light of the mystic érorreia, as in the 
context of the passage already quoted from 
the Phaedrus (250 C), pacpara 
provpevol Te kai érorrevovres Kabapa, 
ovres...: Republic 540A mpos TéAos 
non axtéov kal avayxacréov avaxXivavras 
THS Wuyns adbyHv (‘the radiant light of the 
soul,’ Adam) eis aird pas 
mapéxov: 516 (of emerging from the Cave) 
mpds Td Has EAOor, av éxovra ra 
Ompara peota Spav ovd av ev divacba tov viv 
Aeyopevwv GAnOav. Sophocles himself in the 
Ajax (70) mentions the sight-rays éy® yap 
oupdrwv | aiyas 
mpocoy 

I suspect that the double sense of xdpy 
was not without significance to the Eleusinian 
mystic. Empedocles, describing the structure 
of the eye-ball, fashioned by Aphrodite, plays 
on the word, as Alexander notes (ad Arist. de 
Sens. 437b. 23 ff. Diels, Frag. d. Vors.' 
P- 205): & éxevato KixAora 
xovpyv’ elrev dvti tod ‘Aerrois 

1 Tambl. vit, Pyth. ix. 46 robs yap 
covns, Thy aithy Exew mapa 
Thy mapa Thy Kal Kata 


Tas Tov vouor, Iva uh Sixalws & 
Gua paiynra mdvta tov 


TO Gvopa THS KOPNS ToLNTLKaS 
dvti tov Probably there are 
many places in lyrical poetry which would 
become clear to us, if we knew of these 
mystical word-plays and could fill in the 
associations which the poet is careful only 
to suggest remotely. 

The following paraphrase may suffice to 
illustrate the suggested interpretation : 

‘*Tis thou dost pluck aside, for its ruin, the 
heart whose righteousness is wrong ; ’tis thou 
hast roused this strife of men in kindred 
blood ; and victory is to the love-light clear- 
shining from the eyes of a Bride well-wed,— 
to the consort throned in radiance of the 
Queenly Laws; for therein plays the delusive 
smile of a Goddess unvanquished, the 
Mother of thee.’ 

F. M. Cornrorp. 


2 I suspect that the marriage of Kopn with Hades 
was allegorically interpreted as the marriage of the 
eye of the soul with the Sun by means of the abyai, 
the radiance of the light of truth—an allegory which 
Plato turned to his purpose in Rep. vi. There is, I 
am told, some reason to identify Hades with the sun 
in the underworld A trace of the doctrine is found 
in Aristophanes 7hesm. 17 HAlov 
tpoxg—a phrase which we find in the Pythagorean 
Euryphamus (Stob. Flor. 103 27), who calls man 
moduteAéotatov (gov, planted by the divine power 
in the cosmos, as avtiumov tas idias 
Tas Tay byTwy It is dis- 
putable whether the title of the Hermetic treatise 
Képn Kécuov means ‘ Zye’ or ‘ Virgin of the World.’ 
’Avravyfs is an epithet of Protogonos-Phanes-Priapus, 
Orph. hymn, vi. 


HIPPOKLEIDES’ DANCE. 


In the Classical Review for September 
(Vol. xxi. No. 6, page 169) Mr. A. B. Cook 
comments on this passage (Hdt. 6. 129). 
He suggests that the third dance in which 
Hippokleides indulged, to the great disgust 
of his host, was a recognised Theban dance. 
He supports this view by the contention that 
as the first dance was Laconian and the 
second Attic, so there is reason to suppose 
that the third was Theban, and further that 
Theban vases bear out this view. But it may 


be objected that, though Hippokleides might 
have gone on to give an example of Theban 
dancing, there are at least equal grounds for 
presuming that the third dance was the result 
of personal inspiration, as indeed seems to be 
suggested by the way the incident is narrated 
in Herodotus. Again the vase-fragment which 
Mr. Cook reproduces appears to represent 4 
gentleman about to turn a somersault. It is 
surely slender evidence for the contention 
that Hippokleides in putting his head down 
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on the table and waving with his legs, was 
engaging in a ‘recognised, if not a ritual, 
performance.’ 

Further Mr. Cook contends that 0d ¢povris 
does not mean ‘ Hippokleides 
doesn’t care,’ which would be ov8iv pé&e por ; 
but ‘Hippokleides has no cares’—‘a few 
trochaic words appropriate to his festive fling.’ 
Here Mr. Cook appears to me to misrepresent 
the sense of the passage. Kleisthenes breaks 
in upon Hippokleides’ dancing with the ex- 
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clamation, ‘ You have danced away your mar- 
riage,’ to which Hippokleidesretorted (trekaBav 
ele) O% ppovris meaning, I take it, 
‘this,’ ze. the dancing away of the marriage, 
‘is not a care to Hippokleides.’ And 
Herodotus goes on to say that the expression 
became proverbial. Does not the joke lose 
its point in Mr. Cook’s interpretation of the 


passage ? 


LAWRENCE SOLOMON. 
University College, London. 


(i) HERODAS, iii. 76: of pds Gpolws tov 
aidnpov tpwyovow. Read dpoiws, as ‘ &moros 
Siculis xaxdés, teste Hesychio’ (Dindorf’s 
Stephanus Lex.). Spoiws is otiose, and arose 
probably from the rarity of dows, though 
&uotm occurs in Galen’s Dict. Hippocr. (in 
a contested sense) and potos, opotos are 
forms given by Isaac Voss: opotos means 
orvyvos. 

Nothing more natural than that Herodas 
should have Sicilian forms and words. Some 
ten in Aeschylus are well known, thanks 
(among others) to Athenaeus, ix. 402, who 
cites doyédwpos, for cvaypos (Aesch., Phorc.), 
and says: dre AioyxvAos, diatpipas év Xuxedig, 
moAXais pwvais SixeAtats, ovdevGavpac- 
tov. Neither is it wonderful that a mimiamb, 
such as he or Cn. Matius, should have 
drawn linguistic drafts on the land that was 
associated with their craft, Sicily. The 
‘Venisti huc ubi mures ferrum rodunt’ 
(of L. Annaei Senecae Ludus de morte Claudit, 
vii.) does not help for the reading any more 
than the guia Romae mures molas lingunt of 
the same “AzoxoAoxivrwors (viii.). Equally 
little helpful is O. Crusius’ ‘wo die Mause 
Eisen fressen.’ (p. 21.) ropyos [éore & 
kal yoy mapa (Hesych.)] is another 
Sicilian word, Tépywv being to répyos as 
‘ Eryri’ (Snowdon) to ‘eryr,’ eagle, in Welsh. 
(ii) Horace, Carm. II. viii. 13, ridet hoc 


‘NOTES 


ON HERODAS AND HORACE. 


inguam, Venus ipsa. Read neguam, and 
omit comma before and after. Meguam 
was written ziguam, then inguam, which 
last is intolerably heavy in an ode of 24 lines ; 
besides, Horace has said nothing before of 
Venus’ laughter (in this poem). ‘ Antiqui 27 
pro me ponebant’ (Servius ad Verg. Aen. 
iii. 686, mz teneant cursus). And Lindsay’s 
Plaut. Captiv7 has many instances. Similarly, 
the famous Vergilian crux (Aen. xii. 648) 
Sancta ad vos anima atque istius snsca 
culpae should run s. a. v. a. a. i. zescéa culpae, 
as in O. Ribbeck’s edition,—to name but 
that;—when all difficulty of scansion 
magically vanishes. 

(iii) Horace, II. ii. 123 Virtute 
carentia tollet, where carentia is the less well 
authenticated reading, runs v. ca/entia t. in 
the Blandin. As /o//et is in sense ambiguous, 
if we read ca/entia, we can translate, ‘ will 
adopt what is instinct with worth,’ a much 
less otiose sense, after the preceding, ‘ nimis 
aspera sano laevabit cultu,’ than ‘will 
remove’ ‘what lacks worth’ (carentia). Of 
the carentia readings given by Vollmer 
(ueberlief. des Horaz) one is ‘second hand.’ 
[Vollmer shows we must keep veris in Carm. 
I. xxiii. 5 and, probably, scaevum in Zpist. I. 
i. 6. 50.] 

H. H. Jounson. 


Université de Rennes. 
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PARALLEL TO LUCRETIUS IV. 5388. 


AN interesting parallel passage to Lucretius 
iv. 588 and v. 407, not given by Munro, 
is quoted by Ruhnken in his Ep. Critica 
ad Valck. in a note on Hymn. Hom. xvi. 
vs. 12-16. After quoting Lucr. iv. 592, 
he says—‘ Qui versus expressi sunt ex 
eleganti Platonis epigrammate in statuam 
Panis fistula canentis, Anthol. iv. 12 p. 474. 


Aires éret peAioderar eixeAddw 
‘YTPON ieis xeiAos 
and reads for typiv TYPON, quoting in 
support of this Anthol. i. 48, p. 142, 
Kuprov trép xeiXos ieis Sovdxwv. 
N. H. 


ON SOPHOCLES, ANVZ/GONE 368. 


vonous TIAPEIPWN Gedy 7’ évopxov 
dixav ipirodts: 

mapetpwy MSS. Reiske conjectures yep- 
aipwy followed by Jebb. 

Read TIEP AIPWN. This is supported 
by Schneidewin 7’ detpwy and Schaefer yap 
aipwv. 

Translate ‘man comes;now to good, when, 
that is (ep),zexalting the laws of the land, 
and justice sworn in heaven’s name, he 


dwells in a high city.’ tyirodkis seems to 
make aipwv certain. 

Again, the colon after éprec 367 makes an 
interruption to which nothing answers in the 
strophe. 

Read therefore :— 

adXor’ éx’ 
vomous Tep alpwy xGovds 7’ Evopxov Sixay 
xré. 
F. GRANGER. 


DEMOSTHENES AND ST. LUKE. 


Has it ever been suggested that the words 
in Luke 1. 3 are a reminiscence of déAAa Kat 
Demosthenes’ De Corona 285 (172)? To 
my eye they have this appearance. The 
exordium of St. Luke has a decidedly clas- 
sical colour. There are many plain indications 
that he was a man of considerable culture, 


and the passage in ‘De Corona’ is likely to 
have been as familiar to every educated 
Hellenist of St. Luke’s time as, say, such a 
passage as that in Milton’s ‘ Areopagitica’ 
beginning: ‘Methinks I see in my mind a 
noble and puissant nation,’ etc. 

ALEX. LEEPER. 
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ARISTOPHANES, FROGS 1028. 


As the Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Philological Society appeal only to a limited 
constituency, I venture to call attention to a 
restoration of the line Ar. Frogs 1028 which I 
published in the Proceedings for the Lent 
Term 1893, p. 5. Hitherto, so far as I am 
aware, it has been unnoticed, but I still believe 


in it. Read instead of repi Aapeiov 
reOvewros, which is neither metre nor sense, 
wept A. r. This describes the great 
sensational scene of the Persae, the invocation 
at Darius’ tomb, and the appearance of his 
ghost. (vv. 658 foll.) 

E. SEYMER THOMPSON. 


REVIEWS 


LERMANN’S AZLTGRIECHISCHE PLASTIE. 


Altgriechische Plastik. Von Dr. WILHELM 
LERMANN. Miinchen: C. H. Beck’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1907. 4to. Pp. 
xili+231. Eighty cuts in text, twenty 
coloured plates. Cloth, 25 m. 


Dr. LERMANN’S book is not a general or 
systematic account of early Greek sculpture 
but a series of chapters on particular parts 
or aspects of it. 

It is more largely concerned with Athe- 
nian art than that of other schools. The 
question of the colouring of sculpture 
particularly interests him, and to this branch 
of the subject he devotes the whole of the 
twenty plates of his work, reproducing in 
them the patterns painted on the dresses of 
the Corae of Athens in the original size and 
colouring. The text however, and the cuts 
in it, deal with many sides of archaic art :— 
poros sculpture, the naked male figure, the 
draped female figure, the archaic smile, the 
treatment of hair, male and female figures in 
transitional art, works in relief, and the com- 
position of pediments. 

Dr. Lermann seldom discusses the meaning 
of statues or figures in relief; he gives few 
references to works of other archaeologists. 
His discussions bear upon art questions, lines 


of development, points of style, and the like. 
In some places, especially in the chapter on 
the naked male form,* he founds himself 
largely upon Lange, whose genial and 
penetrating work has had much influence 
on writers on early-Greek art. Very often 
however Dr. Lermann takes a line of his own, 
and much that he has to say is interesting, 
though discussions: upon style without much 
regard to subject are apt to be unsatisfying. 

The only way to give the reader a notion 
of this construction is to bring before him a 
few of the members or mouldings of it, which 
may be done pretty much at random, as the 
book is full of stylistic judgments, some 
better, some worse. We will begin at p. 142, 
where we find a discussion of the youth by 
Stephanos in the Albani Gallery. The 
original of this Dr. Lermann gives to the 
time immediately after the Persian wars. In 
‘the rounded forms and slight proportions 
we discern the work of an Attic artist,’ yet he 
observes that it follows in type the canon of 
the Argive school of Hageladas. On the 
other hand the bronze Apollo of Herculaneum 
(usually classed with the last)! is declared to 
betray Peloponnesian work in the ‘hard flat 


1 Heres and below I put my own remarks in 
brackets. 
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almost angular treatment of the body.’ The 
similar Apollo of the Terme in Rome is of 
pure Attic character ‘The nobilty of its 
forms and the fine repose of the attitude, 
closely coinciding with the well-known krater 
of Orvieto, enable us to discern in it the 
work of an artist of the circle of Polygnotus ; 
while it shows in the locks on the neck the 
form of the skull and the wonderful charm of 
expression some likeness to the Zeus of 
Olympia’ (about the style of which, by the 
way, we know almost nothing). 

On p. 150 begins a discussion of the 
bronze charioteer from Delphi, which Dr. 
Lermann values so highly as to place it in 
artistic value far above the Hermes of 
Praxiteles. After an elaborate analysis he 
comes to the conclusion that ‘alike in general 
typefand in certain peculiarities in the work 
of details it is about midway between the 
style of the Attic and that of the Argive 
school.’ The well-known portrait of Pericles 
is regarded as so similar to the head of the 
charioteer that it is probably by a pupil of the 
man who made the bronze statue. Trying 
more precisely to determine the author of the 
charioteer, Dr. Lermann suggests Onatas as a 
member of ‘the school, unfortunately at 
present lost to knowledge, of Aegina.’ (To 
me verschollen seems a most extraordinary 
word to apply to the school of Aegina, 
which is surely better known to us than 
almost any archaic school.) It occurs how- 
ever to Dr. Lermann that the style of the 
charioteer does not agree with that of the well- 
known Aeginetan pediments ; but he bids us 
‘remember, how in this time full of swift 
change and rapid transitions in Athens 
contrasts meet.’ 

I will not proceed, for it is not entirely 
fair to compress Dr. Lermann’s judgments 
thus: one loses the reasons and the links. 
And there is undoubtedly in the book, as I 
have already observed, a good deal of 
interesting observation and suggestion. I 
wished however to bring out clearly the 
dangers of a fashion of criticism which 
prevails far too widely in Greek archaeology. 
Brunn began by concentrating our observa- 
tion on points of style in sculpture, and by 
his method he made many remarkable 
discoveries, such as the Eirene and Plutus 
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of Cephissodotus and the works of the 
Pergamene school, which certainly proved it 
to have efficacy. Professor Furtwingler’s 
Masterpieces carried the method further; 
and in reviewing that extremely able work 
I pointed out to what dangerous ground such 
arguments led. In the result those fears 
have been justified. 

After Furtwangler came Klein and Sauer 
and many other able archaeologists ; until we 
have reached a stage when many writers of 
standing consider themselves in a position to 
assign works represented to us only by 
Roman copies not only to a particular school, 
but often to a particular artist, of whom we 
know little more than the name. The facts 
are in danger of being drowned in an ocean 
of theory and conjecture. Of course criticism 
of style has its uses and is necessary, but 
unless it is dominated by strong good sense, 
and determination to exaggerate nothing and 
overlook nothing, it may become an ignis 
Satuus. 

We must make our way back to the land. 
For a really scientific history of Greek art we 
have in abundance data, the solidity of which 
cannot be denied. We have inscriptions, 
and coins, and dated buildings and monu- 
ments in abundance. We must more 
rigidly discern between facts which will 
bear a superstructure and theories which 
will not. We must build our views more 
exclusively on dated originals. 

Dr. Lermann however, and that is a 
saving virtue in him, does deal mainly with 
originals. But even so, unless a certain 
breadth and sobriety of judgment is used, 
and subtle refinements are avoided, art 
criticism is dangerous. Dr. Lermann, for 
example, writes of the Athena of the West 
Pediment of Aegina that it is ‘a figure of 
insipid and mechanical fabric, which cer- 
tainly comes from an inconsiderable sculptor, 
or even from a workman.’ In my opinion 
this is a great injustice to a charming and 
most delicately finished statue. But setting 
mere aesthetic judgment aside, is it at all 
probable that if the Athena had been made 
by a workman who was no artist, it would 
have been placed where it stood ? 

Nothing could better show the superiority 
of documents to art-judgments than the way 
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in which the Grenfell papyrus, containing lists 
of Olympic victors, has settled the dates of 
the activities of Myron and Polycleitus, and 
shown the erroneousness of recent theories 
on the subject, which have been based on 
untrustworthy data. 

It is exceedingly difficult to follow much 
of the criticism of Dr. Lermann without 
reference to the originals, or at least to 
casts. He gives small engravings of some 
of the most important figures; but of course 
not of all. And such vague references as 
‘No. 56 des ath. nat. Mus.’ and ‘zwei in 
Cherchel aufgefundene weitere Repliken des 
Werkes’ are trying to a man whose time is 
limited. 

The task which Dr. Lermann has attempted 
in his plates of preserving for posterity the 
rapidly vanishing colouring of the archaic 
ladies of Athens is one of considerable 
importance; and for the attempt he cer- 
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tainly deserves our gratitude. His colours 
are somewhat harsh ; how far they are faithful 
it would only be possible to judge in the 
Museum of the Acropolis. I have compared 
the plates with Pls. 18 and 39 of the Antike 
Denkmdler of the German Institute, and with 
the coloured cast published by Miss Ingrid 
Kjaer, who is now Dr. Lermann’s wife ; and 
found many differences, the colours blue and 
green in particular being frequently trans- 
posed. Dr. Lermann claims greater accuracy 
than his predecessors; and no doubt his 
plates embody the latest and most detailed 
examination. 

It is in these plates, and in the very 
detailed examination of figures in the 
Athenian museums, that the value of Dr. 
Lermann’s work mainly consists, rather than 
in his attempts to assign works to particular 
schools. 

P. GARDNER. 


The Discoveries in Crete and their bearing on 
the history of Ancient Civilization. By 
Prof. R. M. Burrows. London: Murray. 


Pp. 244. 55. 


CAREFUL consideration of Prof. Burrows’s 
book is calculated to deepen our impression 
of its value, not so much to the general 
reader (who would demand more illustra- 
tions) as to the general archaeologist. Prof. 
Burrows’s book is an up-to-date critical dis- 
cussion of the main problems of ‘ Mycenae- 
ology’ or ‘ Mindology’ as they stand today, 
now that the lull in Cretan excavation enables 
us to look about us and see where we are. 
That such a commentary is of use to all 
archaeologists outside the circle of those 
actually engaged in these excavations (and 
even to them also as shewing them how their 
arguments present themselves to the minds of 
others) is indubitable. And the absence of 
illustrations will not be felt by archaeologists, 
who will know where to look for them. 

Prof. Burrows plunges into the middle of 
things in his first chapter, which is occasion- 
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ally somewhat dithyrambic in tone. But 
with the third chapter our author becomes 
less picturesque, and settles down into a 
steady gait, broken only by occasional Wegg- 
like droppings into poetry in the course of 
his ‘declining and falling off’? the Minoan 
Empire (¢g. pp. 144, 206). These jerky 
little quotations from the poets, apt though 
they may be, are unrestful in effect. 

The general position taken up by Prof. 
Burrows in regard to the Cretan discoveries 
is one of agreement with Dr. Evans’s dating 
and arrangement, as confirmed from the 
Egyptian side, and therefore of disagreement 
with the novel and revolutionary proposals 
of Dr. Dorpfeld, which apparently do not 
take the Egyptian evidence into much con- 
sideration. It is probable that in Germany 
the orientalists do not come into such close 
contact with the Greek archaeologists as 
they do here, where constant interchange of 
opinion and consultation between the ‘ My- 
cenaeologues’ and the Egyptologists has 
become the order of the day, and the 
archaeology of both Egypt and early Greece 
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is becoming more and more treated from a 
common ‘Mediterranean’ point of view. 
In fact here the theory of an ultimate 
common origin for both Nilotic and Aegean 
civilization in Africa, towards which Dr. 
Evans’s own conclusions have always tended, 
is gradually gaining more adherents. In his 
recent articles on ‘Cretan Palaces’ in the 
Annual of the British School at Athens, Dr. 
Mackenzie advocates it, and brings forward 
the argument, which is difficult for the 
apologists of an entirely northern origin of 
Aegean culture to answer, of the Mycenaean 
waistcloth. This comes from a hot climate, 
not from a cold one.! ; 

Prof. Burrows, while acknowledging in a 
final appendix that Dr. Mackenzie’s argument 
about the waistcloth is convincing, yet in the 
main body of his book seems to hanker after 
an alternative theory of an Italic origin for 
the Minoan civilization, which would fit in 
with Prof. Conway’s belief that the Eteo- 
cretan language of Praesos was Indo-Euro- 
pean and specially kin to Venetic. Prof. 
Burrows discusses this possibility thoroughly 
and fairly, and quite rightly points out that 
it would be an error to regard ‘ Eteocretan’ 
as necessarily identical with ‘ Minoan’: the 
Eteocretans may have been an Italian colony 
of the Late Minoan III time. We certainly 
have traditional connexions between Minoan 
Crete and Italy ; and should Prof. Conway’s 

1 On p. 220 of the last number of the Annual of the 
British School at Athens, Dr. Mackenzie says that 
my use of the ‘designations ‘‘ kleinasiatisch” and 
‘* Asianic,” as well as other statements in the passage 
cited’ (‘The Two Labyrinths,’ 7. 4.S. xxv. p. 323), 
‘would seem to indicate an underlying belief on Mr. 
Hall’s part that the primary movement of the Aegeo- 
Pelasgian people was from an initial centre of depar- 
ture in Asia.’ I should have thought that the con- 
cluding sentences of my article (doc. cit. p. 337) 
would have shewn that I did not believe anything of 
the kind. I have never thought that the Mediterra- 
neans (Aegeans and Egyptians) came from Asia 
Minor, and for some time past it has seemed to me 
that the place of common origin was Africa, perhaps 
the Niie-valley itself rather than ‘ Libya.’ I used the 
words ‘kleinasiatisch’ and ‘ Asianic’ of language, not 
of race, simply because Lycian and Carian are the 
best-known examples of the non-Aryan language- 
group to which I believe ‘Minoan’ belonged, and 
they have naturally been called ‘ kleinasiatisch’ and 
‘ Asianic,’ because they were spoken in Asia Minor. 
It seems to me that if we are to regard the Carians 
and Lycians as akin to the Minoans, they came from 
the west and south, like them. 


view that there was an Italic language 
element in Crete be confirmed, these tra- 
ditions may combine with the Egyptian 
records of Shardana, Shekelsha, and Tuirsha 
to indicate vaguely to us an Italian over- 
running of the Aegean at the time when the 
‘isles were restless,’ and before the North- 
erners came down into continental Greece. 
I have preferred to regard Shardana as 
Sardians and Shekelsha as Sagalassians, and 
I still think they were; but it may be that 
Sardians were Sardinians, and Sagalassians 
were Sikels, originally, all the same. The 
sea-rovers settled on all the Levantine coasts : 
we find Danuna, whom all agree to regard 
as Danaans, on the coast of Palestine as 
early as the time of the Tell el-Amarna 
letters. 

There is no doubt that the great age of 
Knossos, the period of those Keftians who 
took gifts to Hatshepsu and Thothmes III, 
came to an end at the beginning of the long 
strife in the Mediterranean, which may well 
have begun with a swarming eastwards of 
the Italians, presumably already Aryanized 
but still bronze-using, in the fifteenth century 
B.C. To these ‘Volkerschaaren’ streaming 
and storming by the overthrow of the native 
Aegean dominion of the non-Aryan Keftians 
was no doubt due. And to this age of 
‘Sturm und Drang,’ and consequent lowered 
civilization, corresponds in point of time the 
period of artistic development which Dr. 
Evans calls ‘ Late Minoan III’; the period 
which we used to know as ‘ Mycenaean,’ 
and may still call so, in contradistinction to 
the older true ‘Minoan’ period of the 
Keftians. At this time the centre of the 
Aegean culture probably shifted out of the 
way of the sea-rovers to safe holds on the 
mainland of Greece: the ancient Cretan 
colony of Tiryns gave birth to the new 
Achaean Mycenae, perhaps. In the islands, 
a new Italian element of population, bring- 
ing Indo-European tongues for the first time 
into the Aegean, settled now among the older 
inhabitants, and in the eastern end of Crete 
one of their dialects remained untouched by 
either the ancient non-Aryan tongue of the 
old Aegeans or the later Aryan speech of 
the true Greeks from the north into classical 
times. On this theory the true Greek 
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element will be that of the later comers (the 
‘Dorians’ of tradition) who brought with 
them the use of iron, and made the geomet- 
rical pottery. I imagine that Prof. Burrows 
would be inclined to agree with me in some 
such explanation as this. It would be inter- 
esting if the Achaean name (Akaivasha) 
really came from Italy ! 

The date of the Italian incursion would 
have to be placed roughly between 1450 and 
1400 B.c. As Prof. Burrows shews, the date 
of the Rekhmara fresco at Thebes, in which 
Cretans of Late Minoan II are depicted, is 
about 1450 B.c. at latest, while at Tell el- 
Amarna about 1400-1350 B.c. we find Late 
Minoan III (true Mycenaean) pottery. 

Prof. Burrows’s discussion of the Egyptian 
chronology is very good, but I can object 


.that he is too much inclined to give his 


allegiance to chronological systems which 
provide absolutely definite dates. It is 
perhaps natural that a Greek archaeologist, 
used to an exact chronology, should be dis- 
contented with the vaguely approximate 
dates which Egyptologists have until lately, 
and I think with wisdom, preferred, and 
should be inclined to regard as a heinous 
error the continued acceptance of an ap- 
proximate date which is perhaps _half-a- 
century or so earlier than that which the 
latest evidence seems to indicate as the real 
one. But an approximate date is an ap- 
proximate date, and is not intended to be 
anything else. And an approximate date is 
safest, even for the XVIIIth Dynasty, of 
which we now know so much. Prof. 
Burrows prefers to use for this dynasty the 
very definite system of Prof. Eduard Meyer. 
There are one or two objections to Prof. 
Meyer’s system, as regards the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, apart from its unsafe definiteness 
of date. It assumes, for instance, as 
certain a theory, maintained by Prof. 
Breasted, which swallows up the reigns of 
Thothmes II and Hatshepsu in that of 
Thothmes III. This theory is not yet 
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accepted by Prof. Naville, so that it may yet 
be shewn that Meyer’s date for the beginning 
of the dynasty is several years too low. In 
any case an approximate system based on 
Meyer’s dates would be the lowest possible. 

As regards the application of Egyptian 
dates to the chronology of the Cretan 
artistic styles, Prof, Burrows, following von 
Bissing, is inclined to dissociate Middle 
Minoan II from the XIIth Dynasty, and 
make it with Middle Minoan III, equivalent 
rather to the Hyksos period. If the Hagios 
Onouphrios deposit is really contempora- 
neous with the XIIth Dynasty, this would 
seem an almost necessary proceeding. But 
now Prof. Garstang has discovered in an 
untouched grave at Abydos, a Middle 
Minoan II pot with cylinders of XIIth 
Dynasty kings. The grave is no doubt 
contemporary with the cylinders, so that 
Middle Minoan II cannot be later than the 
XIIth Dynasty. We have still to explain 
the evidence of Hagios Onouphrios. 

I regret that considerations of space do 
not allow me to discuss other questions 
raised by Prof. Burrows. He has not con- 
vinced me that my defence of Mayer's 
theory of the meaning of the ‘ Labyrinth’ 
name was wrong ; and I doubt if he is right 
in thinking that the giving of the name 
‘Labyrinth ’ to the Temple of Hawara is as 
old as the Minoan period. It seems to me 
more probable that there was a Greek tradi- 
tion of the many passages and shining walls 
of the Knossian Labyrinth, and that the 
Greeks who visited Egypt under the Saites 
first gave the name of AaBvpwhos to the . 
Egyptian maze of shining walls at Hawara. 
On the point as to Egyptian wall-building, 
as compared with that of Knossos, about 
which he asks for information (p. 104, n.?), 
the stones of the great XIth Dynasty walls at 
Deir el-Bahari are set in a thin bonding of 
clay or mortar, like those of Knossos. 


H. R. Hatt. 
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DAVIDSON’S STOIC CREED. 


The Stoic Creed. By Witutam L. Davipson, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Aberdeen. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1907. 

Pp. xxiii+ 274. 45. 6d. net. 


8vo. 
1 vol. 


ProressoR Davipson has given us in this 
book an interesting general summary of the 
Stoic philosophy. Students who are familiar 
with the literature of the subject will not 
find much that is new to them in this 
summary ; and perhaps the interests even of 
the general reader would have been better 
consulted if the author had gone more into 
detail on many of the interesting points that 
have recently been discussed. In particular, 
we should have been glad to see a fuller 
statement of the parts played by the various 
members of the Stoic school in the formula- 
tion of the creed. From the point of view 
of the exact history of philosophy, we should 
have preferred to see less use made of the 
late Stoics and more use made of the frag- 
ments of Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus ; 
for there can be no doubt that these were 
the formative thinkers of the school, and 
that the. members of the Middle and Later 
Stoa did little but repeat the older arguments, 
enforcing them by apt illustration and clever 
rhetoric, but often, also, losing consistency 
by borrowing ideas from other schools. 
Probably one might go further and say that 
all the main ideas of Stoicism are to be 
found already in Zeno—that the task of 
Cleanthes was simply that of systematising, 
and the task of Chrysippus, that of finding 
new arguments for old conclusions. The 
general relation of the main thinkers of the 
school is correctly stated by Prof. Davidson, 
but in a book of this size room might surely 
have been found for a more detailed treat- 
ment of the question. The object of the 
book, however, is different. Its object is to 
present Stoicism as a single closed system of 
ideas, important by reason of its high moral 
tone and its influence on several successive 
generations. The author has achieved this 
task in a distinctly interesting way. He has 
chosen characteristic and forcible passages 


from Seneca, Lpictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, 
and has given us a fairly complete picture of 
the Stoic beliefs, especially on the ethical 
and theological sides. The book also 
contains much shrewd and sensible criticism, 


‘of which pp. 99-104 on the Stoic cosmology 


are perhaps the most favourable specimen. 

Now to turn to some points where altera- 
tion or expansion might be desired. The 
relation of psychology to philosophy (pp. 
42-43) is not very clearly conceived, and 
such phrases as ‘a philosophical vocabulary 
(which was very much the same thing as a 
psychological vocabulary)’ and ‘the attempt 
to introduce technical exactness into philo- 
sophical speech bespoke a_ psychological 
interest on the part of the Stoics that is 
remarkable’ can surely not be defended. A 
somewhat similar confusion between the 
philosophical sciences is found on page 47, 
where the refutation of Epicurean Hedonism 
is treated as a task for Epistemology. The 
debt of Stoicism to Plato and Aristotle seems 
to be somewhat underestimated. Polemo 
the Academic could say with some truth 
ov AavOdves, & Zyvev, ra Sdypata 
-powixixds petapdrevvis (Diog. Laert. vii. 25). 
The Stoic arguments against pleasure are 
borrowed from Plato and those against 
scepticism from Aristotle. 

We should have welcomed more informa- 
tion than is given on p. 65 about the Adyos 
doctrine, so important in its influence on 
theology ; and some discussion should have 
been offered of the meaning of xaraAyrriucy 
(p. 75). For some good remarks on this 
subject we may refer to A. Dyroff in Archiv 
Siir Geschichte der Philosophie, xvii. 143.— 
P. 122, the vitalistic controversy is summed 
up more strongly in favour of vitalism than 
the facts can as yet be said to warrant. The 
question how far the Stoics were the real 
introducers of ‘duty’ into ethics (p. 154) 
might with profit have been discussed. The 
Stoic arguments for the existence of God 
might be put more clearly. (2) (c) is stated 
somewhat obscurely (p. 220) and seems to 
be be little more than a repetition of (2) (a). 

Other important points which one would 
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like to have seen treated are the nominalism 
of the Stoic theory of knowledge; their 
theory of the uniqueness of the individual on 
the one hand, and of the xpaous &:’ dAwv and 
tov on the other ; the interest 
of the Middle (in contrast with the Earlier 


and Later) Stoa in natural science—an 
interest due no doubt to Peripatetic influence ; 
the apologetic importance attached in Cicero 
and Seneca to the beauty (as well as the 
design) in nature. 

W. D. Ross. 


ROGERS’S PZLUTUS. 


The Plutus of Aristophanes. Edited and 
translated by B. B. Rocrrs, M.A., with a 
translation of the Menaechmi of Plautus. 
Bell, 1907. Pp. xxxii+209. 8s. 6d. 


THE Plutus gives no very great scope to the 
tasteful and skilful translator, but readers will 
enjoy Mr. Rogers’ trochaics in the scene 
between Carion and the chorus and his 
anapaests in that between Poverty and the 
two old men. Whether or no he is right in 
deprecating the general adverse verdict on 
the dramatic merits of the play, it has at any 
rate less spirit and less occasional elevation 
than most of the others. Mr. Rogers, like 
the good translator that he is, is content to 
rise and fall with his author, and therefore 
we must not here look for such attractive 
verses as the Birds (say), the Wasps, the 
Clouds offer in their English form. One 
small criticism I venture to offer on the run 
of his rhymes, which applies no doubt to all 
his versions, but certainly to that of the 
Plutus. The enjambement by which at the 
end of the rhyming couplet the sense is 
carried on without any pause into the next 
line seems to me too freely used. No 
doubt different ears are differently affected 
by the practice. Myself almost a devotee 
of Pope in this matter, I am always un- 
comfortably jolted and thrown out by the 
licence, and I imagine many people feel the 
same thing. 

In his notes on lines 430, 497, 1178 
Mr. Rogers seems to consider that he has 
a novel theory to propound : the idea namely 
that bad men are expected under the new 
state of things, seeing the advantage of 
goodness, to become good and therefore 
rich, so that no poor people will be left at all 
NO, CXC. VOL. XXI. 


in the world. He says that the poet’s 
meaning has escaped all scholiasts and 
commentators. But, unless there is some 
point here which I miss, this idea is clearly 
stated in the notes not only of Green and 
Van Leeuwen, but even (with a quotation 
from Bergler’s 1760 edition) of Blaydes, 
whom Mr. Rogers specially charges with not 
understanding it. Nor is Blaydes’ conjec- 
tural change of 497 either bad Greek or 
inconsistent with the meaning Mr. Rogers 
requires, while the vulgate is certainly open 
to serious objection, as using zAovroivras for 
mAovaoiovs and most awkwardly divorcing ra 
te oéBovras from xpyorovs. In 689 Mr. 
Rogers emends to ; in 697 he 
puts a stop after 43m: and in 725 he thinks 
some word signifying ‘ frequenting’ or ‘inter- 
fering with’ should be substituted for wv 
éropvipevov. The Oaveiv he would read in 
216 (kav pe Oavetiv) is justified neither by 
the @avwv of Ach. 893, which is a parody, nor 
by the re@vdvac of Frogs 1012, for réOvyKa 
(not droré#vyxa) is the regular Attic word, 
while é$avov is not. In the introduction he 
expresses his opinion that the Plutus of 408 
had nothing in common with our play. ‘It is 
inconceivable’ that the poet ‘should at that 
date have written a comedy bearing any 
resemblance to the present in tone or 
character.’ Considering how scanty is our 
knowledge of the varieties of Old Comedy, 
and also how comparatively late 408 is, this 
seems to me rather too confidently affirmed. 
On the other hand he holds on not quite 
sufficient grounds that our play was subse- 
quently revised by Aristophanes himself and 
re-exhibited in the new form, and that the 
scholiasts were much misled by this. 

In the same volume (and also issued 
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separately) is a verse translation of the 
Menacchmi, intended to show English 
readers the features of the post-Aristophanic 
New Comedy. The Menaechmi is chosen 
partly for its own sake, partly from its con- 
nexion with the Comedy of Errors. Mr. 
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Rogers refers of course to the view that it 


goes back to Epicharmus rather than the 
New Comedy, sicelises as the prologue says, 
not atécises, but he inclines to the other 
opinion. 

HERBERT RICHARDS. 


Atti del congresso internazionale di scienze 
storiche (Roma, 1-9 Aprile, 1903). Vol. I. 
—Parte generale. Rome: Ermanno 
Loescher and Co., 1907. Large 8vo. 
9” x 64". Pp. x+324. 9 Photogravures. 
to lire. 


Tuis is the first in order, though the last to 
be published, of the twelve volumes of the 
transactions of the international congress of 
historical sciences, held in Rome in the first 
nine days of April 1903. The preparations 
for the congress date from the latter half of 
1900, so that these nine days have involved 
altogether no less than seven years’ work for 
its organisers, more especially for the presi- 
dent, Sen. Pasquale Villari, and the editor of 
the transactions, Comm. Giacomo Gorrini. 
This was the third congress of its kind; the 
first (almost exclusively diplomatic in charac- 
ter) having been held at the Hague in 1898, 
and the second in Paris in 1900. A fourth 
is to be held in Berlin from August 6-12, 1908. 
It is acommon criticism of such conferences 
as this, that they have no tangible results,— 
that their only value lies in the opportunity 
for personal intercourse and interchange of 
views which they offer. Even if this were 
the case, they would still more than justify 
their existence by their influence on the 
progress of knowledge. And the removal of 
international asperities in one branch at least 
of human activity is no slight matt. But 
the congress of 1903 has undeniabiy had 
results in other directions. To its represent- 
ations are due, among other events of consid- 
erable importance for historical science, the 
publication, now in progress, of the series of 
mediaeval maps of Italy (Regesta chartarum 
Italiae), and also a great increase in the 
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facilities for research in the archives of. certain 
states,—Austria and Bavaria, for instance. 
And the foundation in 1904 of a Dutch 
institute for historical studies in Rome was 
directly due to its influence. 

Lastly, we have the distinctly tangible 
result of twelve large octavo volumes’ of 
transactions. The volume before us is prin- 
cipally concerned with matters of a general 
character. It contains the lists of the 41 
states,—ranging literally from China to Peru, 
—which took part in the congress, and of 
their delegates: of the 85 learned societies 
and the 2275 individuals inscribed as mem- 
bers : programmes of the general and sectional 
meetings, reports of speeches, statements of 
accounts, etc. A list of the resolutions of the 
various sections is of considerable interest. 
Some of these, as we have mentioned, have 
already borne fruit ; others are, unfortunately, 
little more than pious wishes,—for instance, 
‘placet ... ut ii omnes, qui ubique latinam 
linguam discunt, una atque eadem pronun- 
tiandi ratione uti doceantur.’ 

An appendix to this volume contains a 
complete bibliography of Swedish publica- 
tions relating to the history of Italy. 

Four photographs illustrate an archaeo- 
logical tour organised by the congress, two 
representing the mediaeval ruins of Ninfa, 
and two the ‘ Pelasgic’ remains of Norba, to 
which, however, as a result of the excavations 
then in progress, a date not earlier than the 
fifth century B.c. has been assigned. The 
remaining illustrations are concerned with 
the plan of Rome known as the Forma urbis 
Severiana, which was engraved on marble 
slabs between 203 and 211 A.D., and the 
fragments of which were discovered in 1562. 
There is a valuable photograph of the plan, 
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reconstructed from the fragments, as it was 
unveiled at the opening of the congress (on a 
smaller scale this photograph has already 
appeared in the fifth volume of the trans- 
actions), and four plates showing details in 
which this reconstruction modifies or goes 
beyond that of Heinrich Jordan in his Forma 
urbis Romae (Berlin, 1874). Considerable 
progress has been made in this reconstruction, 
e.g. in the collocation of the Porticus divorum, 
the Serapeum, and the Stagnum Agrippae, 
but of the 1049 fragments 882 still remain 
unplaced. It may be remarked that there is 
a considerable difference in the position of 
the group containing the Templum Dianae 
on the Aventine in this plan and in the post- 
humous volume of .Jordan’s Topographie der 
Stadt Rom (Vol. iii., Ed. Huelsen, 1907). 

It is beyond the scope of these remarks 
to say much of the actual record of the 
congress. The eleven volumes of trans- 
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actions have been for some time before the 
public, having been published for the most 
part in 1904. Their publication did not form 
part of the original plan, and the reluctance 
of Comm. Gorrini to undertake the task of 
editing the collection is easily understood. 
For, valuable as the individual articles are, 
there were other methods, involving less 
labour and expense, by which they might 
have been published. However, apart from 
the difficulties of the undertaking, there is 
everything to be said for the publication of a 
series which has (to quote Sen. Villari’s 
words) ‘the merit of being an important 
contemporary record of the historical know- 
ledge of the greatest and most civilised states 
of the world.’ It is to be hoped that next 
year’s congress at Berlin will Le as well 
organised, as well attended, and as fruitful 
in results. 
A. G. SHIRREFF. 


OVID’S METAMORPHOSES AND AMORES. 


Les ‘ Métamorphoses’ @ Ovide et leurs modeles 
grecs. Par G, Laraye, Professeur adjoint 
a la Sorbonne. (Bibliothtque de la 
Faculté des Lettres de l’Université de 
Paris.) Paris: Félix Alcain, 1904. g*in-8°. 
Pp. 260. Fr. 8.50. 


THE admirer of Ovid will be glad to find 
that this study does not dwell on his faults 
or depreciate him in the’ usual manner by 
comparison with Virgil or Lucretius. Prof. 
Lafaye, while critically aware of the demerits 
of his author, is enthusiastic in his apprecia- 
tion and is not afraid of saying where and 
how he has improved upon his Alexandrian 
predecessors. ‘Of all the Metamorphoses 
which we have witnessed in Ovid’s poem, not 
the least astonishing is that which he has 
made his models undergo.’ The Essay com- 
mences with an interesting account of the 
part which Metamorphosis had played in the 
literature of Greece. The mere statement of 
the change of shape which marks early 
poetry gives place in the Alexandrian period 
to a detailed description of the process, 
reminding us at once of Ovid’s own lavish 
treatment. This desire for greater detail is 


to be ascribed partly to the more modern 
spirit, partly to the influence of other arts, 
still more to that of science, which had never 
eschewed the miraculous. We are given an 
exhaustive account of the sources which 
Ovid may or may not have used. We con- 
sider in turn his debt to actual collections of 
Metamorphoses, such as those of Boeus, 
Nicander, Parthenius and Theodorus, to 
manuals of Mythology, to Epic, Elegiac and 
Tragic poetry, to Rhetoric, to Philosophy and 
Science. M. Lafaye’s judgment is sane, and, 
where he has definite evidence to go upon, 
he commands our assent and our approval 
of his conclusions. As to the main point 
there can be no dispute. Ovid, though one 
has reason to suppose that the masterpieces 
of the Classical age of Greek literature 
exercised their due influence, was in spirit 
a modern 


Prisca juvent alios: ego me nunc denique 
natum 
Gratulor: haec aetas moribus apta meis 


(quoted p. 111). 

In the tendencies and feelings by which 
he was swayed he was more akin to the 
R 2 
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Alexandrians than to the authors of a re- 
moter period. Thus much we grant readily. 
But at the same time we must confess to a 
certain weariness at the ‘ Nimia imitationis 
in auctoribus antiquis indagandae cupiditas.’ 
The very fairness of M. Lafaye, the very 
impartiality with which he states his case 
causes a kind of nausea, when after page on 
page of detailed discussion we come—and by 
the nature of the evidence—can come to no 
definite conclusions. Certain direct imita- 
tions by Ovid of his predecessors are patent, 
but beyond these there is the vast majority of 
cases, where we have the same subjects treated 
by other authors who have survived. Is Ovid 
directly imitating? Can we even conclude 
that he has read the work in question? In 
the attempts to solve these problems we notice 
two opposite tendencies, of which the former 
is seen more frequently : first, the desire to 
find a source (inventing if need be) for every 
matter treated by Ovid—e.g. it is assumed 
that some other Alexandrian than Nicander 
must have been imitated by Ovid in the story 
of Ceyx and Alcyone; secondly, the hypo- 
thesis that where he narrates incidents not 
known to us from any other source he is him- 
self the inventor, ¢.g. the second metamor- 
phosis of Ceneus. Both suppositions may 
have something to recommend them, but 
they remain mere suppositions, and, as such, 
are they worth making? Again, in the history 
‘of Icarus, the question is raised whether Ovid 
is imitating the Aetia of Callimachus or a lost 
tragedy of Sophocles. We note that he men- 
tions the Icarian sea and the island, Icaria. 
These are ‘causes’ airw. ‘ Voila deux motifs 
pour un, qui permettent de rattacher ce mor- 
ceau aux Aéefia, plutét qu’ a la tragédie de 
Sophocle.’ As if any Roman poet could tell 
the story of Icarus without mentioning the 
Icarian sea! Such are the straws to which 
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even the most sober investigator is tempted 
to cling in the absence of evidence. Of 
course the argument from style and treatment 
follows, but this is only part of our general 
acknowledgment of Ovid’s Alexandrianism. 
The case cannot be put better than by 
quoting Prof. Lafaye himself. On p. 221 
we have a passage which indicates clearly 
what must be the attitude towards this book of 
every reader, who, while enjoying the author’s 
literary criticism and admiring his workman- 
ship, feels annoyance and weariness at the 
inherent impossibility of definite conclusions, 
which can command his assent. Having 
decided—‘ que dans le domaine de la philo- 
sophie et de la science l’invention, chez lui, 
se réduit 4 rien, ou peu s’en faut, et que 
méme il n’a pas lu les ouvrages originaux 
écrits par des Grecs, pas méme les plus 
récents’—the writer proceeds—‘C’est 1A, 
dira-t-on, une affirmation qui parait bien 
hardie, quand on songe qu’il ne nous reste 
de ces ouvrages grecs que des bribes et que 
ceux de Varron, qui nous ont guidé dans 
cette enquéte, ne sont pas en meilleur état. 
Assurément; mais ou i/ faut s'abstenir de 
pareilles recherches, ou il faut accepter la 
méthode, quelles que soient les ressources 
dont elle dispose, sans se dissimuler que les 
résultats auxquels elle conduit ne peuvent 
jamais avoir qu’une valeur conjecturale.’ 
This passage is illustrative in more ways 
than one. It is a good example of Prof. 
Lafaye’s fairness in acknowledging the weak- 
ness of the evidence and in not pressing his 
conclusions too far, and at the same time it 
explains why the reader would sometimes 
almost be tempted to advocate the first 
alternative, were it not that he might thus 
incur the charge of being ungrateful for this 
book. 

H. L. HENDERSON. 


P. Ovidit Nasonis Amores. Edidit, adnota- 
tionibus exegeticis et criticis instruxit 
Geryza Németuy, Academiae Litterarum 
Hungaricae Sodalis. Budapestini: Sumpti- 
bus Academiae Litterarum Hungaricae, 
MCMVII. Pp. 295. Cor. 6. 


Tuis edition of the Amores supplies a real 
want. The preface states that the author's 
object is twofold—first to furnish a brief com- 
mentary, and secondly to indicate exactly 
Ovid’s debt to his masters, Propertius and 
Tibullus, and also to Horace, Catullus, and 
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Lygdamus. Ovid’s relation to the last- 
named, which has already been treated in 
an edition of Lygdamus, will form the subject 
of a forthcoming volume. The thesis, which 
the writer intends to illustrate, is enunciated 
clearly in the Prolegomena, where it is 
affirmed that Ovid, who comes fourth in the 
series of the Roman elegiac poets, differs from 
his predecessors chiefly in two respects— 
In the Amores he borrows little from the 
Greeks and depends almost entirely on the 
Roman authors above-mentioned, and, in the 
second place, hardly any of the poet’s own 
experiences or feelings are reproduced in 
these books, ‘sed paene omnia ficta et a 
magistris mutuata.’ 

M. Némethy often quotes largely instead 
of merely contenting himself with references 
and this by facilitating comparison between 
Ovid .and his predecessors gives additional 
interest to his notes. The exegetical com- 
mentary is lucid and useful, and the reader 
will feel satisfaction in finding that the diffi- 
culties are almost invariably grappled with. 
The illustrative matter too is well chosen. 
Now and then there is a note which seems 
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superfluous, but M. Némethy has pleaded in 
extenuation his obligations to the young. 

The text is based on Ehwald, and any 
divergence from his edition is noted. The 
author has however printed a good many 
emendations of his own, which often, we 
think, needlessly ‘depart from the reading of 
the MSS., where the latter makes good sense. 
Sometimes this is due to a desire to make 
Ovid’s lines more closely resemble some sup- 
posed model. For example in I. viii. 58 
M. Némethy conjectures ‘feres’ for MSS. 
‘leges,’:or again in II. xi. 9 ‘quam’ for MSS. 
‘ quid,’ in both cases following some example 
in Propertius. Other needless emendations 
are I. vii. 37 ‘comitantum’ for MSS. ‘comi- 
tatus,’ and, still more gratuitous, III. iii. 26 
‘nimirum’ for MSS. ‘et nimium.’ Finally, 
whatever may be the explanation of the diffi- 
culty in I. vi. 57, we cannot believe in the 
intolerably prosy ‘o janitor ipso’ for MSS. 
‘paratior ipse.’ M. Némethy’s conjecture 
(II. iii. 17) ‘at’ for ‘ut’ has more to recom- 
mend it. 

H. L. HENDERSON. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Nouvelles archives des missions scientifiques 
et littéraires. T. xiii, fasc. 3—les inscrip- 
tions de Thugga. Par Louis Pornssot. 
Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1906. 8vo. 
Pp. 252. 


OnE of the tasks which students of the 
Roman Empire are especially likely to 
undertake during the next few years is the 
compilation of monographs describing indi- 
vidual towns or districts. Mommsen and 
others have now carried the general survey 
of the Empire almost as far as it can be 
profitably carried as a survey. It is now 
time to begin at the other end, to select 
details, and examine them in the light of 
our general knowledge, and from those de- 
tails to work out further additions to that 
body of knowledge. One group of details 
which can be usefully studied in this con- 


OF THUGGA. 


nexion is supplied by the towns of the Em- 
pire. We know the general features which 
characterize them as a whole and the general 
extent to which we may expect variations in 
those features. We have now, by scrutin- 
izing the history and civilization of individual 
towns, to render those general features more 
precise and accurate. Several such essays 
have already been made by students of the 
Roman provinces, and the volume before 
me is the first part of another. M. Poinssot, 
we understand, projects a complete account 
of Thugga (a town in Africa Proconsularis, 
some 75 miles south-west of Carthage), and 
he here gives us a preliminary volume con- 
taining an almost purely critical edition of 
the inscriptions found there—some 250 Latin 
and one Greek—with minute notes on the 
text and lettering. The work is marked by 
great care and scholarship, but it is a book 
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to consult, not one to read. It would have 
gained both in brevity and in clearness and 
would probably have cost no more to print, 
if its author had been able to use illus- 
trations, either half-tone blocks from photo- 
graphs or cheap zincos from pen and ink 
drawings. He would thus have saved much 
expensive type-setting, and he would also 
have avoided notes like the following 
(p. 160) :-— 

Ligne 1. Il ne reste que le bas du Q. 

Il manque o m. ‘os au début de la digne 3, 

om. au début de la /igne 4, 0 m. au 

début de la /igne 5, o m. *13 au début de la 

figne 6.—Ligne 6. Lecture douteuse: il 

nous semble voir le haut d’une haste droite 

gréle, semblable au dernier jambage des N 

du reste de l’inscription, une haste droite, 

le haut d’un N et le haut d’un O. 

He would also have provided material for 
comments on the form and shape of the 
monuments, the ornamentation, carving, and 
the like. 

As the edition is critical and not explana- 
tory, it affords no direct information as to 
the interest of the site. That is to follow. 
The inscriptions themselves, however, indi- 
cate some of that interest. The town, when 


we first meet it in inscriptions of the earliest 
Empire, was a pagus ef avitas governed by 
suffetes with some sort of senate of decurions, 
Later, aediles appear as the ruling powers, 
perhaps only the old suffetes in Latin dress, 
and later still curatores. About 200 the town 
acquired municipal, and about 260 colonial 
rank. Despite the lateness of its municipal- 
ization, it was early romanized, and that by civil 
and not by military influences. Of the 250 or 
sO names on its monuments, not one per cent. 
is native, nor does any native god appear 
under his native name. But the inscriptions 
of Thugga, though instructive and in detail 
often important, are no rivals of its buildings, 
notably its Capitol and temples, lately de- 
scribed by Cagnat and Gauckler in their 
splendid work on the ancient monuments of 
Tunis. M. Poinssot has before him a task 
in which he may well be envied. Thugga is 
barely mentioned in ancient literature—once 
by Ptolemy, once by Procopius. Yet it 
lived a rich vigorous and successful life for 
four or five centuries. Its fortunes and 
those of a few similar towns will lighten up 
our knowledge of the real meaning of the 
Empire for the subject provinces. 
F. HAVERFIELD. 


SHORT NOTICES 


PLATO’S NUPTIAL NUMBER. 


Cuneiform Texts discovered by the Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Phila- 
delphia. Vol. xx., Part I., of Series A. 
(Published by the Department of Archae- 
ology, University of Philadelphia, 1906.) 


Proressor H. V. Hitprecut has just 
published some mathematical tables from 
Nippur which are assigned to the times of 
the Kassite Dynasty of Babylonia (arca 
1400 B.C.). Among a number of tables, of 
multiplication, division, factors, squares, 
square roots, cubes, weights and measures, 
etc., are some with a marked peculiarity, 


They contain a s:t of factors, or divisors, of 
12,960,000, or 60%. While the ordinary 
multiplication tables register multiples of such 
prime numbers as 7, 11, 13, etc., these tablets 
only concern themselves with such factors of 
sixty and such powers of sixty as divide this 
Grand Unit. It is evident that having 
already learned to tabulate the results of 
multiplications without regard to any pecu- 
liar restriction upon the multiplier and the 
multiplicand, the Babylonian had gone on 
to register also the results of division ; but 
had only been able to treat it as an inverse 
process and did not succeed in evolving a 
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general rule. He was thus able, by reference 
to his tables of multiplications, to pick out 
the factors which produced a certain result ; 
and, if the divisor and dividend which he 
desired to use appeared in his factor tables, 
he could write down his quotient. He had 
reached that stage}when, as Plato says, 
‘every divisor’ was ‘a gift from God.’ It 
must then have seemed to him that there 
was at the end of his list a Grand Unity, as 
there was a unity at the beginning, into 
which all numbers would divide ; or rather, 
as he soon perceived, all such numbers as 
had about them a peculiar nature. As his 
scale of notation was the sexagesimal, in 
which 60, 607, 60°, 60 were:each repre- 
sented by the sign used to denote 1, only 
written in larger form or in a separate place, 
he must have regarded this high number, 
of which alone factors could easily be tabu- 
lated without overhanging units or broken 
numbers, as a peculiarly perfect number. 

Plato, and the Pythagorean philosophers, 
juggle with the same elements of arithmetic 
as the Babylonians did, but we do not know 
that all played the same tricks. Suffice it 
to say that nearly every number which Dr. 
Adam finds in Plato’s speculations, Professor 
Hilprecht finds significantly placed in his 
Nippur mathematical tables. Professor Hil- 
precht’s interpretation of the ‘Law of Har- 
mony’ which he finds in Plato, treated as a 
commentary on Babylonian arithmetical 
cosmography, differs from Dr. Adam’s ‘ Law 
of Change’ which he sees in Plato’s words. 

Professor Hilprecht is undoubtedly right 
when he brings out so fully the significance 
of the 12,960,000 days, or 36,000 years, 
which, as Berosus told us of old, was a 
Babylonizu cycle and shows that the same 
number must somehow control the life of 
man. Plato’s hundred years would give 
36,000 days, and a day in the life of man 
answers to a year in the life of the Universe. 

We see now that the Babylonians had at 
their command a notation which they 
actually used to express 195,955,200,000,000, 
though what they wanted with such a number 
one can hardly say. 


C. H. W. Jouns. 
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TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Der Text des Neuen Testaments: Neue Fragen 
Funde und Forschungen der neutestament- 
lichen Textkritik. Von Rupotr Knopr. 
Giessen: Topelmann, 1906. 8}”x 5$”. 
Pp. 48. M. 1. 


Tuis is an excellent little book. It pro- 
vides an ideal introduction to the textual 
criticism of the New Testament as it is 
to-day. The author not only puts his subject 
clearly but has a serviceable knowledge of 
the work others are doing and have done for 
its elucidation. It would be unfair to sketch 
the course of his lecture—it is to be hoped 
that many will be induced to buy it for 
themselves—but this much may be said. He 
outlines the characteristics of the three or 
four great groups of texts for the New Testa- 
ment: he notices that, as Nestle said, the 
year 1yo3 saw the passing of the old ¢extus 
receptus (the British and Foreign Bible Society 
substituting in the next year a new eclectic 
text): he states the position of Westcott and 
Hort ; and finally discusses the effect of the 
new evidence and new investigations, which 
have modified our estimate of their work 
and led many to deny its finality. Through- 
out the author exhibits learning and sanity 
of judgment. He is neither led away by the 
vehemence of Dean Burgon’s school nor 
dazzled by the great names of the two Cam- 
bridge scholars, nor enticed by the will-o’- 
the-wisp vagaries of some at least among the. 
new ‘western’ school. He distrusts Dr. F. 
Blass’ hypothesis of two holographs of St. 
Luke’s writings, because similar variants be- 
tween ‘western’ and ‘neutral’ (or ‘ Alexan- 
drian ’) texts occur in the other gospels. Nor 
will he give himself up unreservedly to the 
dictation of Codex Bezae, and still less to 
the sporadic peculiarities of single manu- 
scripts which exhibit the vefus /atina or other 
versions. In an appendix he enumerates a 
very useful selection of passages in which 
the broad differences between the great 
types of text can be observed. The beginner 
will find this worth working through, and, if 
he carefully studies the indications the writer 
gives of the directions in which fresh work 
must be done to supplement our materials 
for coming to a decision, he will be tolerably 
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prepared for independent study. It is very 
properly insisted by the author that the evi- 
dence of the Fathers from 150-400 A.D. 
must play a great part in the final solution 
of the problems he has outlined. Meanwhile 
an eclectic text, drawn from the consent, not 
of editors in the last fifty years, but of good 
and early representatives of the ‘Alexandrian’ 
and the ‘ western’ traditions, would be useful 
to the rank and file of New Testament 
students. It was only the other day that 
a papyrus from Oxyrhynchus supplied new 
confirmation of the value which the ‘ west- 
ern’ text has. The Greek original of a passage 
in Irenaeus was recovered, and was found to 
agree with Codex Bezae. Although Prof. 
Knopf does not refer to this, he is aware 
of the change in the position of the question, 
and his little book can be warmly recom- 
mended and commended. 
T. NICKLIN. 


\ 
PARALIPOMENA SOPHOCLEA. 


Paralipomena Sophoclea. Supplementary 
Notes on the Text and Interpretation of 
Sophocles. By Lewis CAMPBELL. 
London: Rivingtons, 1907. Cr. 8vo, 
pp. xv+ 287. 6s. 


Tuts book represents the matured opinion of 
a Sophoclean editor on disputed points in the 
text and interpretation of Sophocles, espe- 
cially those where he has expressed opinions 
in his earlier commentaries from which Sir 
Richard Jebb differed. Professor Campbell 
now takes the opportunity of stating whether 
or not he has been converted to Jebb’s views. 
Often he confesses to conversion, but his 
attitude is somewhat that of Alcmena to 
Zeus :— 
Zeds Euod obk dxovoerat Kaas, 
ei dovos abris older eis eué. 

With his great admiration for Sir R. Jebb 
as an interpreter of Sophocles, he seems to 
feel that views of his own have been 
dismissed too summarily as ‘harsh,’ ‘unten- 
able,’ or ‘impossible.’ In several instances 
he has vindicated his position by giving 
reasons, as, ¢.g., on 0.7: 902, 
where he proves the intransitive use of 
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dpporrw in the parallel passage quoted from 
Plat. Soph., and on Phil. 1207, where he 
quotes from the Ajax a similar instance of 
‘prothysteron.’ But there are instances in 
which he has dismissed Jebb’s views with 
equal curtness: ¢.g. on Ant. 637, where he 
makes no reply to Jebb’s objections to the 
reading dgiws éora, but merely says: ‘ there 
is no sufficient reason for reading dgéuicera 
(fut. pass.),’ or again on 1102 when, dis- 
missing Jebb’s doxet as tautological, he re- 
states the view of doxeis which Jebb had con- 
demned. He has further taken the oppor- 
tunity of adding fresh illustrations for certain 
passages, many of which are helpful, though 
at times the parallelism is not very close : it 
is difficult to see why Herac. 863 is quoted 
as a parallel for Ant. 325: on Ant. 1238 the 
quotation from Agam. 1389 is at least as 
good evidence for pony as for rvony: in Ajax 
917 xai (=even) can hardly be paralleled by 
the use of xai yyy, and the use of é€ éuod in 
O.T. 997 is not very close to the frequent 
use of é« with verbs of destruction. Among 
further criticisms it might be questioned 
whether there is a difference between the use 
of dy Ajax 186 and ay ééjxo in 
1182, or whether xpdovoy is the necessary 
word to supply in £/. 1075, if we retain the 
reading, instead of supplying, with Wilamo- 
witz, erovov, the noun which is most easily 
supplied from the verb. . But though there 
are many suggestions open to criticism, the 
book is worth attention as showing the 
independent judgment of a scholar with a 
strong love of Sophocles and a strong feeling 
for Sophoclean style: where he has let us into 
his confidence as to the reasons for adopting 
certain views, ason Ajax 405 and O.T7. 1526, 
he is interesting. A few misprints may be 
noted: p. 11 dp’ for dp’: p. 16 watpds for 
matpos: Pp. 17 x@pis: p. 27 ov for ov: p. 27 
dvyp: p.27: Lt ts for Ls it: p. 31 for 
Ovnrav: p. 33 for qv: p. 39 mapav: Pp. 42 
mAevpac: p. 58 juap’: p. 196, 45 is a wrong 
reference: p. 266 xaxws (unaccented) : p. 267 
Tav: p. 268 wAgovas. On p. 157 it would 
be better to supply “HpaxAéa than “HpaxAj 
(see Jebb, ad Trach. 233), and there 
is rather loose English on p. 284: ‘ei is 
easily changed to év, as Jebb does.’ 
A. S. OWEN. 
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TYLER’S SELECTIONS FROM THE GREEK 
LYRIC POETS. 


Selections from the Greek Lyric Poets. With historical 
introduction and explanatory notes. Revised 
edition. Edited by HENRY M. TYLER. Boston: 
Ginn and Company. [No date, but copyright, 
1906.] 12mo. Pp. xxiv+191. Price $1. 


THE first edition of Prof. Tyler’s Greek Lyric Poets 
appeared in 1879. He has waited almost three times 
the required nine years before issuing the second edition. 
The second edition follows pretty closely the first, 
and that in its turn, as Prof. Tyler stated in his pre- 
face, followed the well known edition of Buchholz. 
The present edition is increased by the welcome 
addition of the longer papyrus fragment of Aleman 
(Bergk 23) and two longer poems (16 and 17 [K. 17 
and 18]) and two fragments (Bergk 13 and 22) of 
Bacchylides. 

Probably no two persons would agree in selecting 
the poems to form a book of this sort, and Prof. 
Tyler’s selection may fairly be called representative. 
One misses, however, the epigrams attributed to 
Plato, the scolia, and popular songs (especially the 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton song), the scattered 
epigrams (like the epitaphs of Sophocles and of 
Euripides), and certain additional fragments of Sappho, 
some of which might properly displace a few of the 
six hundred odd lines of Theognis or one or two of 
the fifteen Anacreontics which the book contains. 

Prof. Tyler has noted any divergence in his text 
from the text of Bergk’s 4th edition. Bergk’s last 
(4th) edition appeared in 1882, and if Bergk were 
alive to-day, there is little doubt that his present 
readings would show more divergence from the 4th 
edition than do those of Prof. Tyler. A careful 
record of MSS. readings has a distinct value, but a 
mere record of variants from any particular edition 
gives no hint of the wildly conjectural restorations 
which are often necessary in dealing with the Greek 
lyric poets. A record of the variants from the last 
edition of the Anthologia Lyrica by Crusius would 
have reduced the foot-notes by about one half. 

The introduction and the notes have been largely 
rewritten. The new is so much better than the old 
that we cannot help wishing that Prof. Tyler had at 
the outset discarded the scissors and taken a clean 
sheet of paper. 

The introduction states the necessary facts in regard 
to the development of Greek poetry after Homeric 
times. One notes in it at times a tendency in the 
use of adjectives which is almost feminine; for 
example, on p. xi. 

In Callinus 1.1 Prof. Tyler translates péxpis red 
kardxeto@e as ‘how long do you continue to lie pros- 
trate?’, but probably most people would be inclined 
to regard this as one of the well known uses of the 
present which overstep exact temporal limits (pres. 
in impassioned questions), since fere in the same line 
points plainly to the future. 

In Simonides of Amorgus I. 24 the note on 
txovres reads: ‘the compound verb éréxyw is more 
common in this sense.. .’; but é#’ happens to be 
there, only it stands nearer the dative (&A-yeow) than 
it does to €xovres. In the same author 7. 1 xwols is 
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said to be used as an indeclinable adjective. In 7. 42 
&AAolny is said to mean ‘ variable,’ but this is impos- 
sible unless it is combined with another word con- 
taining the stem &AAo-, ¢.g. &AAor’ which Hartung 
wished to read here. In7. 62 Prof. Tyler translates : 
‘she makes her husband show her favour even against 
his will,’ but the whole context seems to show that 
this excessively fastidious woman cannot bear the 
idea of personal contact with her husband, who may 
not be so cleanly as she appears to be. Hence it 
seems as if dvdyxy should be interpreted here just as 
Prof. Tyler interprets avdyxn (above 44), z.e. under 
compulsion she submits to a caress. 

These are matters about which one may disagree 
with Prof. Tyler. On the other hand one rejoices 
to see the correct explanation of the case of xpdéa 
(Tyrtaeus 10. 27) which is implied in the note. 
References to the grammars are frequent, and in par- 
ticular several parallel passages from English writers 
have been added in the revised edition. These are 
not of the character which has lately become fashion- 
able—a miscellaneous collection intended to show 
that the editor, although a student of the Classics, 
does sometimes read English books (or at least consults 
Bartlett’s Famzliar Quotations)—but they are in every 
case apposite, and serve to make clear some point in 
the Greek text. 

A book of this character which may serve to excite 
a wider interest in the Greek Lyric poets deserves a 
wide circulation. 

FRANK COLE BABBIT. 


STYLE IN LATIN DACTYLIC POETS. 


De Sermone Dactylicorum Latinorum Quaestiones. 
Edidit Ernst BeDNARA. Leipzig: B. G. Teub- 
ner, 1906. Pp. 120. M. 5. 


Or the artificial literary dialect of the Roman 
Augustan age we are, perhaps, not apt to appreciate 
the extreme artificiality until we have closely studied 
the elegiac poetry of Ovid. A valuable aid and 
incentive to such study is Ernst Bednara’s investi- 
gation of the style of the Latin dactylic poets, but 
especially of Catullus and Ovid. This book is 
calculated to interest scholars in several ways. It is 
an admirable study of the evolution of language. 
What elements went to the making of the poetical 
conventions of Ovid or Virgil? How much is due to 
the conscious imitation of archaic poetry or prose, 
or to adaptations from popular speech? How much 
is due to Greek models, and how much to the fours 
de force of writers who felt themselves strong enough 
in their art to venture on deliberate innovations? 
If these and such questions are not completely 
answered in the course of this treatise, they are at 
any rate partially answered in a suggestive manner. 
From these pages, too, one might glean a fairly 
complete idea of the effect of the efforts made 
by the dactylic poets to increase the flexibility of the 
Latin language generally. As an aid to the composi- 
tion of Latin verse Ihave read no book more stimulating 
than this, at least from the point of view of metrical 
conveniences. Dr. Rouse’s introduction to his Latin 


Elegiac Verse is suggestive especially in the matter 
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of devices for paraphrasing (pp. 35-43); but Bed- 
nara’s pages make one realise how supremely 
important is a thorough acquaintance with the mor- 
phology of Ovidian verse. Briefly to state Bednara’s 
plan. Founding his work on the observations of 
Koene (1840), but avoiding some of his fallacies, he 
subjects the Amores and Ars Amatoria of Ovid 
(perhaps he should have added the Heroides) to a 
thorough scrutiny. His aim is to demonstrate the 
devices by which Catullus and Ovid surmounted the 
difficulties which the Latin language put in the way 
of dactylic composition. The first of his three main 
sections deals with words metrically unfitted for 
dactylic verse. The second treats of the solutions 
which the poets found for their difficulties, solutions 
connected with such points as order of words, elision, 
etc. ; with shortening and lengthening of vowel 
sounds; with the use of alternative forms; the 
adjustment of syntax (as of number, gender, mood, 
and tense) to verse needs ; and with ‘remedia lexi- 
calia,’ that is, the adoption of synonyms or coining 


of new words so as to dispense with inconvenient 
words, ‘Ea (vocabula) quae non quadrabant, 
seponebantur, et saepe exilibus quasi artificiis et 
argutiis pro iusto verbo minus iustum, tamen dacty- 
licum eligebatur’ (Ploen). This second section is 
worked out clearly and thoroughly, and many 
interesting topics are treated by the way, but espec- 
ially to be commended is the thorough examination 
of the subject of poetic plurals (pp. 50-79). In his 
third section the author sums up. His finding is 
that Catullus is not influenced by metrical necessity 
nearly so much as Ovid: ‘sermo Catullianus magis 
est naturalis atque genuinus quam Ovidi.’ ‘ Ovidius 
multo audacior est in vocabulis transponendis et in 
prosodia vocum mutanda, .. . Graecis flexionibus 
multo magis indulget, multo frequentius et licentius 
plurali (item singulari) poetico utitur, .. . multo plures 
adhibet periphrases, multo plura dactylica vocabula 
vel inventa recepit vel ipse invenit.’ 


S. E. WINBOLT. 


OBITUARY 


DR. JAMES ADAM. 


James Apam was born in Aberdeenshire 
in 1860. He was educated at the Grammar 
School and’ University of Aberdeen, and 
in 1880 came to Cambridge as a scholar 
of Gonville and Caius. After his degree in 
1884 he was elected fellow and became 
lecturer of Emmanuel, and he had no small 
share in the rapid growth of that college in 
reputation. He at once began to give his 
attention to Plato, compiling excellent school 
editions of the Apology, Crito, and Euthyphro. 
For the next twelve years he was engaged in 
preparing for his edition of the Republic ; in 
1891 he published a paper on the Nuptial 
Number, and in 1897 an edition of the text. 
For the elaborate commentary of 1902 he 


had searched practically the whole of Platonic 
literature, neglecting no bundle of chaff which 
might contain a grain of corn. A volume of 
essays on the text and matter of the Republic 
was left for posthumous publication, together 
with his Gifford lectures on the Religious 
Teachers of Greece. As a lecturer he was 
stimulating in a high degree, and his lectures 
were favourites with all sorts and conditions 
of men. His death followed suddenly after 
an operation on August 30, and is an irrepar- 
able loss to scholarship. His personal quali- 
ties, which made him a staunch friend, and a 
trusted guide, will be no less missed in the 
University. 


PROFESSOR 


THE death of Prof. John Strachan at the 
early age of forty-five after only a short ill- 
ness, is a grievous loss, not merely to Keltic 
learning, in which his acute and monumental 
research had made him one of the first 


STRACHAN. 


authorities of our time, but also to the study 
of Greek. He was one of a group of eager 
Scotch students who owed their enthusiasm 
for study and a distinguished career in the 
world of learning to the inspiration of the 
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University of Aberdeen when Sir William 
Geddes was its Professor of Greek. He 
was fellow-student of Dr. P. Giles and the 
late Dr. James Adam in the Classical 
Honours Classes of that University from 
1878 to 1881, and having won the Fullarton 
Scholarship at Aberdeen, and the coveted 
Ferguson Scholarship, he entered as a 
Scholar at Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
in 1882. His career at Cambridge was 
marked among other distinctions by the 
Porson University Scholarship and the znd 
Chancellors Medal. With somewhat un- 
usual liberality and foresight, the authorities 
of his College allowed him to spend a con- 
siderable part of his last two years in study- 
ing Comparative Philology and Keltic under 
Delbriick, Thurneysen, and other leaders of 
the new School of Philology in Germany; 
and this gave him a deep interest in linguistic 
study, which bore remarkable fruit. 

Almost immediately after taking his degree 
at Cambridge, he was appointed Professor of 
Greek at, what was then the Owens College 
and is now the University of Manchester; and 
to this he added in 1889 the Lectureship 
in Comparative Philology, and in 1905 a 
Readership in Keltic, which was on the eve 
of being transformed into a full Professorship 
to meet the needs of the rapidly growing 
School of Keltic Studies which he had 
founded, when his tragically sudden death 
put an end to these hopes cherished so long 
and promising so brightly. 

His contributions to Greek Scholarship 
were overshadowed in later years by his 
devotion to Keltic, but they were of no com- 
mon order. Apart from a number of Philo- 
logical notes on different points in Greek, his 
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edition of the Sixth Book of Herodotus in 
1891, though designed primarily for the use 
of students rather than scholars, is distin- 
guished from its companion volumes by a 
first hand mastery of all the sources of know- 
ledge both of the language and of the 
subject-matter, and no one who has used it 
will readily forget the stimulating freshness 
and independence of the Commentary. At 
his death he left behind practically complete 
a Historical Grammar of Greek which he 
had undertaken for*the Clarendon Press. 

As a teacher of Greek his success lay with: 
small classes of able students whom he 
inspired with his own enthusiasm. In his 
last year at Manchester, he had gathered 
together a class of six students to spend two 
hours a week with him in reading Sans- 
krit, one of whom has since proceeded 
to Cambridge holding a Research Scholar- 
ship. 

His fame will rest on his great service to- 
Keltic learning, especially as joint-editor of 
the Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus, which brought. 
light into a thousand dark places ; and by his 
contribution to the dating of the documents 
of Old Irish by linguistic evidence. His 
memory will live long in the grateful recollec- 
tions of many students, who first learnt from. 
him that language is a living thing with a 
history and a romance of its own; and in 
the deep, affectionate regret of ;a multitude 
of colleagues, who knew in him a genial, 
loyal, warm-hearted companion, of high ideals. 
and chivalrous sympathy with other men’s 
endeavours, whose like they will not expect 
to meet again. 

R. S. Conway. 


ADOLF FURTWANGLER. 


PROFESSOR FURTWANGLER died in hospital 
at Athens on 11th October last. He was 
busy with his friend Curtius on the ex- 
cavations at Aegina, when both explorers 
were seized with dysentery. ‘The one was 
taken and the other left.’ As he was born 
(at Freiburg in Breisgau) in 1853, he was but 


54 years old ; but labours such as his might 
have undermined any constitution. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the blank 
which h‘s loss will make in archaeology. 
From 1874, when he published Zvos in der 
Vasenmalerei, down to the time of his death, 
he poured forth a constant stream of learned 
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works, the mere list of which would fill 
pages. And some of them were of immense 
extent and shewed vast labour. It must 
suffice to mention a few. 

Mykenische Thongefiasse (1879), Mykenische Vasen 
(1886) (these two in partnership with Professor 
Léschcke), La collection Sabouroff (1883-7), Be- 
schreibung der Vasensammlung zu Berlin (1885), Die 
Bronzen von Olympia (1890), Meisterwerke der 
griechischen Plastik (1893), Masterpieces of Greek 
Sculpture (1895), Beschreibung der geschnittenen 
Steine im Antiquarium zu Berlin (1896), Intermezzi 
(1896), Neue Denkmiiler antiker Kunst (1897-9), 
Beschreibung der Glyptothek Konig Ludwigs I zu 
Miinchen (1900), Auswahl hervorragender Vasen- 
bilder (with Reichhold, r900- ), Die antiken Gem- 
men (1900), Das Tropaion von Adamklissi (1903), 
Aegina (1906). 

In the three fields of Greek Sculpture, 
Vases, and Gems, Furtwiangler produced 
some of the most remarkable works at 
present in existence: his memory was 
wonderful, his power of work almost super- 
human, his accuracy in detail almost perfect. 
In comparing his Catalogue of Vases at 
Berlin with the originals, I found but three 
or four undoubted errors; no other catalogues 
with which I am acquainted, except possibly 
those of Amelung, equalling the value of 
his. 

The extent and accuracy of his knowledge 
of ancient monuments was equalled by his 
familiarity with archaeological literature. 
Nothing seemed to escape him, not even 
papers by English writers. Indeed, he had 
a liking for our country, and was very glad 
to see one of his books in English dress. 

He had travelled widely, and taken part in 
excavations at Olympia, Aegina, and Orcho- 
menus. But his speciality was his knowledge 
of museums. Those of Germany and Italy 
were familiar to him. In England he had 
become well acquainted, not only with the 
British Museum, but with several of the 
smaller and private collections. The rapidity 
with which he learned, and the tenacity with 
which he remembered, statues or other anti- 
quities was very notable. - This of course was 
in part a natural endowment, but it was 
cultivated with the most assiduous attention 
and thought. Right or wrong, he did not 
hesitate to put every observed fact into the 
particular pigeon-hole of his mind to which 
he judged it to belong. 


It will be seen by the extent of his publi- 
cations that he did not keep his knowledge 
to himself, but built it into great treatises, 
which must for a long while remain standard 
works. Of the many thousands of pages 
which he printed perhaps not one does not 
contain something of value. For though the 
facts were often fitted into faulty construc- 
tions, they were there, ready for another use 
if needed. 

Another very striking feature of Furt- 
wangler’s mind was its extraordinary mobility 
and flexibility. Though it was almost impos- 
sible to drive him from any+view he main- 
tained, he was continually shifting his ground 
on his own motion. In most men this would 
have led to inconsistency, if not to chaos. 
But in the case of Furtwangler it would be 
very difficult to prove that at any given time 
he held views irreconcilable one with the 
other. The forms in the kaleidoscope shifted 
but they always crystallized in regular shapes. 
In that battle of the giants which raged 
over the monument of Adamklissi, Furt- 
wangler shewed how skilfully he could give 
up untenable views without ever yielding his 
ground to criticism. 

I have dwelt on the great and conspicuous 
merits of Furtwaingler. But there is another 
side to his work on which I insisted when he 
was in the field, and which I must not pass 
over even while we are regretting his loss. 
In the case of so remarkable a personality, 
the ‘personal equation’ was likely to be 
prominent ; and in fact this greatly diminished 
the value of his work. His antipathies often 
carried him away; and as a controversialist 
he seems to have often sacrificed love of truth 
to love of victory. Nor can it be maintained 
that his judgment and sense of proportion 
were in any way equal to his knowledge and 
force. He was apt to judge monuments 
rather by some particular feature than in a 
broad historic way. And he was particularly 
prone to that kind of fallacy, the fallacy of 
cumulation, which may be called the besetting 
sin of the German specialist : he established 
probabilities or possibilities, and then built on 
them as if they were certainties, the con- 
struction growing at every step more flimsy, 
until at last it became a mere castle in 
the air. 
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On the other hand when he had to deal, as 
in the vase-books and that on Aegina, with 
monuments of definite date and clearly 
defined character, he was at his best, and 
reached a standard of thoroughness scarcely 
accessible to others. The Masterpieces, from 
which many English scholars judge him, 
shews him at his very worst, though even of 
that book some sections are admirable. For 
the Roman copies, of every degree of 
accuracy and inaccuracy, with which that 
work mainly deals, do not offer the same 
foothold to a resolute climber as do 
originals. 

I have spoken only of the published 


works of Furtwangler. I have not ventured 
to speak of him as a colleague or as an oral 
teacher, because in such matters I could 
only speak at second hand. I met him in 
London, Berlin, and Athens; and no one 
who met him could fail to be impressed with 
his tremendous vitality, the rapidity and 
sureness of his observation, his passionate 
devotion to his pursuit. That he fell, so to 
speak, on the field of battle, was most appro- 
priate. One cannot help hoping that the 
Greeks, for whom he did so much, may find 
some way of setting up a memorial of his 
brilliant services in the cause of humanism. 
P. GARDNER. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
Readers of the Classical Review may be interested 
to know that during the last twelve months much work 
has been done dealing with malaria in Greece in 
ancient (and modern) times. I should like to mention 
the following :— 
(1) Malaria in Greece, by R. Ross. (Journal of 
Tropical Medicine, Nov. 15, 1906.) 
(2) wepl Kara rods dpxalouvs “EAAnvas 
iarpovs, by Dr. A. Kouzis, avarimwois trav 


SvAAdyou mpds Tav 
éAwdav véowv, Athens, 1907. This is an unscholarly 
work, but valuable for the material it contains. 

(3) Za Malaria a Athénes depuis les temps les plus 
reculés jusqu’ @ nos jours, par le docteur Jean 
P. Cardamatis, Attd della Societa per gli Studi della 
Malaria, 1907. 

(4) Le paludisme en Gréce, par le dr. Const. Savas, 
in the same volume of the ‘ Atti.’ 

W. H. S. JONEs. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


SOUTH RUSSIA. 


Panticapaion.—Treasures of jewellery and trinkets 
of the usual Pontic type were found in the cemetery, 
together with more important objects: a rolled lead 
plate inscribed on both sides with imprecations, 
several sculptured tombstones with epitaphs, some 
Hellenistic terracottas and a series of vases, of which 
the best is a large Attic cane of the later fine style, 
painted with a toilet-scene of women and Erotes, 
with frequent touches of colour and gilding. 

Chersonnesos.—Part of the earliest town wall near 
the sea was excavated, and outside the city remains 
of large Roman baths were discovered. Engraved 
gems and gold ornaments were also found here. 

Olbia.—The beginnings of the Greek colony were 
explored in the early Ionian remains on the island of 
Berezanj. The most considerable finds were of 
pottery, in which the fabrics known as Early Boeotian, 


Milesian, and Naucratite occurred for the first time 
in this locality. A common black vase has a graffito 
in sixth century Ionian script: pe Krépe. 
Terracottas were found which repeat the motive of 
the seated Branchidai figures. On the later mainland 
site discoveries tend to show that the town was still 
in existence at the end of the third century A.D. A 
series of carved ivory plaques of late Roman period 
represent a seated Oriental potentate and his train, 
dancing girls and tumbling children. 
EGYPT. 

Aphroditopolis.—A good papyrus containing some 
twelve hundred verses of Menander has been found in 
the ruins of a house.? 

AFRICA. 

The Fossa Regia of Scipio Aemilianas, the frontier 

first of the Roman province and the Numidian 


1 Arch. Anzeiger, 1907, 2. 
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‘kingdom, later of the two provinces of Africa Vetus 
and Mova, has been discovered in part of its course. 
A boundary stone of Vespasian, set up in a place gua 
Fossa Regia fuit, suggests that the original ditch had 
been filled up and that the line which it defended was 
marked by the row of stones which have just been 
traced for a distance of nearly twenty miles. This 
line is between Henchir-el-Barhala in the north and 
Djebel Khalled in the south, and follows the natural 
watershed of the country. Fifteen inscribed boundary 
stones show that the frontier in one place divided the 
Civitas Thuggensis from an Imperial domain, the first 
recorded in Africa. The inscriptions read, with 
slight variations: CAES:N*S*F*R*G:° on the 
domain side ; and on the other: CIVIT ‘THVGG- 
T P TIBERINO AVG LIB: PRAE- 
POSITO * MESORIBVS.? 

Carthage.—In the Punic necropolis there has been 
found an Egyptian pilgrim-bottle in blue and green 
faience (‘New Year’ vase), inscribed with the car- 
touche of the Amasis of Herodotos. This gives the 
date of a valuable find made on the same site in 1899, 
which included a vase of precisely similar fabric. The 
other objects, which are thus assigned to a definite 
period, were rough vases of local manvfacture, Punic 
gold ornaments, two pieces of Etruscan ducchero and 
a fine Corinthian arydal/os with a design of two hop- 
lites fighting between sphinxes.* 

A retaining-wall of peculiar construction has been 
excavated. It is made of large wine-jars filled with 
earth and packed in the earth in tiers. The jars are 
about two thousand in number. It recalls the wall 
of similar construction on the Byrsa slope, except 
that these jars are set vertically, while the others were 
laid in a horizontal position. The Byrsa wall was 


dated by inscriptions to the republican period, and 
the new «xample is somewhat later. 

An interesting inscription occurs on a base found 
near the Amphitheatre: Deo Libero amplissimae 
Karthaginis oenopolae cum meraris omnibus.) 

Bulla Regia. —Anelaborate public building, perhaps 


the Curia, has been cleared. In one of the rooms 
were three colossal statues: an Apollo leaning on his 
lyre, on which is a relief of the flaying of Marsyas ; 
a Ceres, and an Aesculapius. An instructive inscrip- 
tion goes with the Apollo APOLLINI*GENIO: 
COL*BVLLENSIS*REG. From fragments and 
inscriptions it appears that the court and porticos 
of the building were full of monuments of Emperors 
and distinguished citizens. Many other inscriptions 
were found; one shows that it was Hadrian who 
raised the town to the dignity of a Colonia—AELIA ° 
HADRIANA* AVGVSTA, and another gives the 
curious title of Diana Corollitica, an epithet which is 
said to refer to the material of the statue, the white 
lapis coralliticus (or corolliticus?) of Pliny (W.Z. 
xxxvi, 62). M. Merlin compares C./.Z. xiv, 2853 
—Simulacra duo Spei corallitica. 
Hadrumetum.—The excavation of the first group 
of Catacombs was completed in February last, after 
more than three years’ work. One hundred and 


1 Arch. Anzeiger, 1907, 2. 

2 Comptes Rendus de? Acad. des Inscr. 1907, aoit. 

3 Comptes Rendus de Acad. des Inscr. 1907, 
juin. 
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thirty-six galleries were discovered, of more than a 
mile in length, in which were some seven thousand 
burials. The newly discovered galleries of the north- 
east are still to be explored. In these has already 
been found the curious epitaph: ARISVS-IN- 
PACE NATVS ORA SEXTA BIXIT 
VIIII.¢ 

The following apotropaic legend was found on a 
threshold in a Roman vi//a about thirty miles from 
Kairnan: Juvide, livide, titula tanta, quem adseve- 
vabas fieri non posse, perfecte sunt d.d.n.n.; miniera 
me contemnas. Another apotropaic formula from 
Africa was the mosaic inscription: bide vive e bide: 
possas plurima vide. The threefold repetition of vide 
is characteristic. 

Thamugadi.—The’ building with an apse has been 
identified as a library by the discovery of another 
fragment of the inscription found there, which now 
runs: ex Uiberalitate M. Juli Quintiant Flavi 
Rogatianit ¢.m.v. quam testamento suo retpublicae 
Thamugadensium patriae suae legavit opus bibliothecae 
ex HS *CCCC* mil num. curante republica perfectum 
est. This identification had previously been suggested 
by the imperfect inscription and by the similarity of 
the building to the library at Ephesos; and it 
strengthens the opinion that the apse in the forum 
of Pompeii was also a public library.? 

E. J. FORSDYKE. 

The British Museum. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT CASTLESHAW. 


CASTLESHAW is a station lying just within the S. W. 
boundary of the West Riding. There are two forts— 
the smaller lying symmetrically within the larger, and 
resting on one of its sides. They lie on the direct 
line of the second z¢er, just where that highway rises 
to cross the wall of the Pennines in a north-easterly 
direction, and almost exactly half-way between the 
two legionary fortresses at Chester and York. Not 
only does Castleshaw lie midway between the Roman 
forts at Manchester and Cambodunum (at Slack, near 
Huddersfield), but already a tile-stamp has turned up 
at Castleshaw which has been found at both the other 
stations. Perhaps the occurrence of a tile-stamp 
must not be taken as conclusive evidence of the 
occupation of a fort by the cohort named, but it is at 


least significant that the stamp | COH ‘III * BR* 


has now been found at three successive stations lying 
on that part of the second z¢ey that ran from 
Chester to York. Unfortunately the interpretation 
of the stamp is still an open question, the best ex- 
planation perhaps being cohors tertia Bracaraugustan- 
orum. This cohort is known from the Diplomata 
to have been in Britain in 103, 124, and 146 A.D., but 
its location has not been definitely fixed. Another 
suggested reading is Breuconum. 

Of the legible coins two are first brasses of Trajan, 
and one is a Vespasian. (It will be remembered that 
the excavation of Cambodunum yielded coins ranging 
from Vespasian to Hadrian.) Turning to the pottery, 


* Comptes Rendus de ?Acad. des Inser. 1907; 
juillet. 
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the occurrence of a ‘ Samian’ Bowl of the well known 
shape ‘ No. 29’ is taken to be conclusive evidence for 
an occupation as early as the first century. 

The more general features of the Excavation are of 
equal interest. The Ramparts shew the layers of 
piled sods as clearly as any on the Antonine Vai/um, 
and the lines of the inner Rampart are defined by a 
double stone kerb. The gateways are indicated by 
post holes, and the existence of a strong paved road 
crossing the larger fort has opened the question 
whether this may not be the line of the second iter 
itself, as it appears to sweep round the inner fort 
in much the same way as the first ¢#er skirts a number 
of forts on its line. Accordingly an attempt is to be 
made to trace this road up the valley along which 
the second z¢er almost certainly passed. It will be 
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interesting if the excavations at Castleshaw throw 
light on the second z¢er just as those at Corstopitum 
seem to be revealing part of the first. 

Part of the area of the inner fort has been uncovered 
and the examination of a building flanking the 
chief street has already brought to light a hypocaust 
in excellent preservation—even to the flight of steps 
leading down to the pracfurnium. 

The whole site has been purchased for excavation 
by two local antiquaries, Mr. Samuel Andrew of 
Oldham, and Major Lees of Heywood, and they have 
not only defrayed the expense of this year’s work but 
intend to complete the excavation. 


F. A. BRUTON. 
Grammar School, Manchester. 
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Adamson (John William) The Practice of Instruction. 
A Manual of Method general and special. 7%” x 42”. 
Pp. xxii+ 512. London, National Society’s Deposi- 
tory. 1907. Cloth, 4s. 6a. net. 

Aegidius Corboliensis. Aegidii Corboliensis Viaticus 
de signis et symptomatibus aegritudinum, nunc 
primum edidit Valentinus Rose. (Bzb/. Script. 
Medit Aevi Teub.) 7” Pp. xxx+126. 
Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1907. Geh. M. 2.80. 
Geb. M. 3.20. 


Apuleus. Apulei opera quae supersunt. Vol. I. 


Apulei Platonici Madaurensis metamorphoseon 
libri xi, recensuit Rudolfus Helm. (Azd/. Script. 
Gr. et Rom. Teub.) 7” x4h". Pp. viiit296. 
Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1907. Geh. M. 3. 
Geb. M. 3.40. 

Aristotle. Aristotelis de animalibus historia, textum 
recognovit Leonardus Dittmeyer. Script. 
Gr. et Rom. Teub.) 7" x4h". Pp. xxvi+468, 
Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1907. Geh. M. 6. 
Geb. M. 6.60. | 

Arnold (Edward Vernon) Cothurnulus. Three 
short Latin historical plays for the use of begin- 
ners, with vocabularies. 7}”x5". Pp. 56. 
London, George Bell & Sons. 1907. Is. 

Axtell (Harold L.) The Deification of Abstract 
Ideas in Roman Literature and Inscriptions. 
(Degree Dissertation.) 94” x 62". Pp. 100. Chicago, 
University Press. 1907. 75c. 

British Museum. Marshall (F. H.) Catalogue of 
the Finger Rings, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman, in 
the Departments of Antiquities, British Museum. 
10}"x 7}”. Pp. liv+258, with 160 text illustrations 


and 35 plates. London, printed by Order of the 
Trustees. 1907. Cloth, 23s. 

Caecilius Calactinus. Caecilii Calactini fragmenta, 
collegit Ernestus Ofenloch. (Bzb/. Script. Gr. et 
Rom. Teub.) 7" x4h’. Pp. xl+242. Leipzig, 
B. G. Teubner. 1907. Geh. M. 6. Geb. 
M. 6.60. 

Caesar. C. Juli Caesaris de bello Gallico liber VIII, 
edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. (Blackie’s 
Latin Texts.) 7%" x 4h". Pp. xii+34. London, 
Blackie & Son. 1907. Linen, 6d. net. 

Christ (A. Th.) Platons Apologie des Sokrates und 
Kriton, nebst Schluszkapiteln des Phaidon und 
der Lobrede des Alkibiades auf Sokrates aus dem 
Symposion fiir den Schulgebrauch heraus. von A. 
Th. C. Fiinfte Auflage. 73”x5”. Pp. 118, mit 
einem Titelbild. Wien, F. Tempsky; Leipzig, 
G. Freytag. 1908. Geb. K. 1.50 or M. 1.20. 

Cornelius Nepos. Corneli Nepotis liber de excel- 
lentibus ducibus exterarum gentium, edited by 
W. H. S. Jones, M.A. (Blackie’s Latin Texts.) 
74" x44". Pp. 136. London, Blackie & Son. 
1907. Linen, 8d. net. 

— Cornelio Nepote e Q. Curzio Rufo Letture 
Latine di G. Schmidt. Edizione Italiana fatta 
sulla 42 ed. Tedesca da G, Vettach. 9”x6”. 
Pp. 76 with 2 maps. Vienna, F. Tempsky. 
1907. Cloth boards, M. 1.50 or K. 1.50. 

Deubner (Ludwig) Kosmas und Damian. Texte 
und Einleitung. 9}”x6}". Pp. 240. Leipzig 
und Berlin, B. G. Teubner. 1907. Geh. M. 8. 
Geb. M. 9. 

Diogenes. Diogenis Oenoandensis fragmenta ordinavit 
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et explicavit Johannes William. (Bid/. Script. 
Gr. et Rom. Teub.) 7'x4h". Pp. xlvi+106. 
Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1907. Geh. M. 2.40. 
Geb. M. 2.80. 

Gelzer (Heinrich) Ausgewahlte kleine Schriften. 
84”x 5%”. Pp. vit430. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 
1907. Geh. M. 5. Geb. M. 6. 

Hill (G. F.) Sources for Greek History between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian Wars, collected and 
arranged by G. F. H., M.A. Second Issue. 
9” x 52”. Pp. xii+440. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 
1907. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

Homer. Homeri Carmina, recensuit et selecta 
lectionis varietate instruxit Arthurus Ludwich. 
Pars prior. Ilias. Volumen alterum. 9” x 5%”. 
Pp. xii+652. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1907. 
Geh. M. 20. Geb. M. 23. 

—-—Homer’s Odyssee. Schulausgabe von Paul 
Cauer. Teil. I. Aufl, 4. 74”x5”". Pp. xvi+202. 
Leipzig, G. Freytag. 1905. Cloth, M. 1.40. 

Hopkins (R. V. Nind) The Life of Alexander Severus, 
(Cambridge Historical Essays. No. XVI. The 
Prince Consort Prize, 1906.) 72”x5". Pp. xxii 
+280. Cambridge, University Press. 1907. 
Cloth, 4s. 

Horatius Flaccus. Auswahl von Dr. Michael 
Petschenig. 4te. Auflage. 73”x5". Pp. iv+ 
260, mit 2 Karten. Leipzig, G. Freytag ; Wien, 
F. Temsky. 1907. Cloth, M. 1.80, or 2 K. 

—— QQ. Horati Flacci carmina recensuit Fridericus 
Vollmer. Editio major. (Bzb/. Script. Gr. et 
Rom. Teub.). 7" x 4k". Pp. viiit392. Leipzig, 
B. G. Teubner. 1907. Geh. M.2. Geb. M. 


2.40. 

Ziberg (Johannes) A. Cornelius Celsus und die 
Medizin in Rom. (Sonderabdruck aus dem XIX. 
Bande der Neuen Jarhbiicher fiir das klassische 
Altertum, Geschichte und deutsche Literatur). 10}" 
x7". Pp. 377-412. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 
1907. M. 1.20. 

Jones (W. H. S.), Ross (Major R.), and Zilett (G. G.) 
Malaria, a neglected factor in the History of 
Greece and Rome by W. H. S. J., M.A,,; 
with an introduction by Major R. R., F. R. S., C. 
B. ; and a concluding chapter by G. G. Ellett, 
M. B. Pp. viiit+108. Cambridge, 
Macmillan & Bowes. 1907. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Longinus. Longinus on the Sublime. The Greek 
text edited after the Paris manuscript with intro- 
duction, translation, facsimiles, and appendices by 
W. Rhys Roberts. Second edition. 9” x 5}”. 
Pp. xii+288, with 2 plates. Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press. 1907. Cloth, 9s. 

Macaulay. Marginal notes by Lord . Macaulay, 
selected and arranged by the Rt. Hon. Sir George 


Otto Trevelyan, Bart. 9}”x6". Pp. 64, 
London, Longmans, Green & Co. 1907. Cloth, 


2s. 

Maccari (L.) De Ovidii Metamorphoseon distichis, 
93” x64". Pp. 24. Senae Juliae, S. Bernardini, 
1907. 

—— Osservazione ad Orazio (Secondo Saggio). 9}” 
x64”. Pp. 16. Siena, S. Bernardino. 1907. 
Orlando (Francesco) Le Letture publiche in Roma 
Imperiale. 10}” x 62”. Pp. viiit+254. Faenza, 

Premiata Tipographia Sociale. 1907. 

Roscher (W. H.) Enneadische Studien. Versuch 
einer Geschichte der Neunzahl bei den Griechen 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Alt. Epos, 
der Philosophen und Arzte. (Des XXVI Bandes 
der Abhandl. d. K. S. Gesselisch. d. Wissensch., 
phil. hist. Kl. No. 72”. Pp. 170, 
Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1907. M. 6. 

Sallust. Des C. Sallustius Crispus Bellum Catilinae, 
Bellum Jugurthinum und Reden und Briefe aus den 
Historien zum Schulgebrauche heraus. von August 
Scheindler. Dritte Auflage. 74”x5”". Pp. 152. 
mit 2 Karten. Leipzig, G. Freytag; Wien, F. 
Tempsky. 1907. Geb. M. 1.50 or K. 1.80. 

Schmidt (G.) und Vettach (G.) Fraseologia. Note 
dichiarative e vocabolarietto per Cornelio Nepote 
e Q. Curzio Rufo Lettere Latine di G.S. and G.V. 
82” x 52”. Pp. 68. Vienna, F. Tempsky. 1907. 
Cloth boards, M. 1.40 or K. 1.40. 

Schulz (Otto Th.) Das Kaiserhaus der Antonine 
und der letzte historiker Roms nebst einer Beigabe 
‘Das Geschichtswerk des Anonymus.’ 9” x 6}”. 
Pp. xi+274. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1907. 
Geh. M. 8. Geb. M.9. 

Scott (E. H.) and Jomes (Frank) A first Latin 
Grammar. 8”’x5}”. Pp. viiit+150. London, 
Blackie & Son. 1907. Cloth, 2s. 

Sedimayer-Scheindler. Lateinisches Ubungsbuch fiir 
die oberen Klassen der Gymnasien. Vierte Auflage 
heraus. von Dr. H. St. Sedlmayer. 9”x6". Pp. 
264. Wien, F. Tempsky. 1907. Geh. K. 2, 
64. Geb. K. 3. 20. 

Seignobos (Charles) History of Ancient Civilization. 
82" x 54". Pp. xvit+372. London, T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1907. Cloth, 5s. net. 

Wenger (Dr. Leopold) Die Stellung des 6ffentlichen 
romischen Rechts im Universitatsunterrichte. Zwei 
Vortrige gehalten im Grazer Juristenvereine. 
92” x 64”. Pp. 40. Wien, Manzche K. u. K. Hof- 
Verlags- und Universitats-Buchhandlung. 1907. 
K.1.40. 

Wilmot-Buxton (E. M.) A book of Noble Women. 
72’ Pp. viiit+308, with 16 illustrations, 
London, Methuen & Cv. 1907. Cloth, 35.6d. 
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I.—GENERAL INDEX. 


A. 


Adam (J.), obituary notice of, 250a, 6 
Aeneas Sylvius and Plutarch and Quintilian, 41 f. 
Aeschylus, 4g. 314, note on, 106 f. 
Lum. 334 sg., note on, 15a, 
Prom. 747 sqq. and Plato, Rep. iii. 406 (?), note 
on, 20. 
Alabanda, excavations at, 30a 
Alesia, excavation of temple at, 2. 
Aljustrel (Portugal), mine-inscription at, 95d 
Allen (T. W.), notice of Lang’s Homer and his Age, 
16 ff. : see also 194, ff., 49 ff., 139 f. 
notice of Martini-Bassi’s Catalogus codicum 
graccorum Bibliothecae Ambrosianae, 83 ff. 
on a new Orphic papyrus, 97 ff. 
Allen’s (P. S.) Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi 
Rotercdami, noticed, 108 ff. 
Altmann’s Dre /talischen Rundbauten, noticed, 604, f. 
amaracus, 107a, 
anachronisms in Homer and Shakespeare, 22a, 4, 
504, f. 
Anderson (W. C. F.), notice of Tucker's Life in 
Ancient Athens, 116 f.: see also 219 f. 
Anthesteria, the, 53@ 
anthropology and religion, 536 
Aphrodite, the Earth-Koré, 230 4 
Aphroditopolis, Menander papyrus at, 2530 
Apollo at the Areopagus, 6 ff. 
destruction of Delphic temple of, 83a, 4 
Koporaios, excavation of temple of, 946 
archaeologists’ attributions to particular schools or 
artists, danger of, 236a, 6 
ARCHAEOLOGY, 29 f., 94 f., 126 f., 221 f., 253 ff. 
architecture, metaphors drawn from, 816 
Argos, excavations at, 29a, 6 
Aristophanes, Frogs 1028, note on, 234a, 6 
Arndt’s Brunn-Bruckmann’s Denkmaler Griechischer 
und Rimischer Sculptur, noiiced, 145 ff. 
Arnold (E. V.), notice of Weise’s Charakteristik 
der lateinischen Sprache, 1556 
on Latin and politics, 65 ff. : see also 1242, 6 
on the Saturnian metre, 100 ff. 
Amold-Conway’s 7he Xestored Pronunciation of 
Greek and Latin, 77a, 6 
Ashby (T.), notice of Colasanti’s Fregel/ae, Storia e 
Topografia, 207 ff. 
Aston-Hemsley’s Livy, the Second Macedonian War, 
noticed, goa, 4: see also 123 f. 
NO. CXC. VOL. XXI. 


Athena Chalkioikos, temple of at Sparta, 126a, 4 

Athenians, character and language of the, 12 ff. 

Athens, German excavations at, 2224 

Atti del congresso internaztonale di scienze storiche 
(Roma, 1-9 Aprile, 1903), vol i., noticed, 242 f. 

Augustus, conflicting estimates of, 2144, f. 

Austen (Jane), illustration in, 7a 


B. 


Babbit (F. C.), notice of Tyler’s Selections from the 
Greek Lyric Poets, 249a, b 
Babrius’ prologue, opening verses of, 1204@ 
Bacha’s Le Génie de Tactte: la Création des Annales, 
noticed, 203a, 6 
— (T. M.), note on Sophocles, Ant. 885 sgq., 
48a, 6 
Bassi-Martini’s Catalogus codicum graecorum Biblio- 
thecae Ambrostanae, noticed, 83 ff. 
Bednara’s De Sermone Dactylicorum Latinorum 
Quaestiones, noticed, 2496, f. 
Bell H. I.), notice of works on Greek Papyri, 
119 f. 
Blass (F.), obituary notice of, 75 f. 
Blass’ Die Rhythmen der Asianischen und Rimischen 
Kunstprosa, noticed, 876, f. 
Board of Education and Latin pronunciation, the, 
48a, 
paper issued by, on the teaching of Classics in 
Prussian Secondary Schools (Paton), 2 9a, 4 
paper issued by, on the teaching of Latin in 
Secondary Schools, 2196 
Books RECEIVED, 31 f., 64, 96, 127 f., 158 ff, 191f., 
223 f., 255 f. 
Boswell and his father on male descent, 102, 6 
Bourguet’s Administration Financiere du Sanctu- 
aire Pythigue au lV siécle avant /.-C., noticed, 
83a, 6 
Brunn’s Sciriften, noticed, 144 f. 
Bruton (FP. A.), on the excavations at Castleshaw, 
2546, f 
Bulia Regia, discoveries at, 294, 95a, 6, 254a 
Burrows (R.M.), notice of Lang’s Homer and his 
Age, 196, ff., 139 f. : see also 16 ff., 49 ff. 
on school editions and the teaching of Greek, 
123 f. : see also 90a, 6 
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Burrows’ Zhe Discoveries in Crete and their bearing 
on the history of Ancient Civilization, noticed, 
237 ff. : see also 776 

Bury (R.G.), notice of Diehl’s Procli Diadochi in 
Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, 156a, 6 

Butcher’s Demosthenis Orationes 1., noticed, 59 f. 


Cc. 


Calderini’s Dz un’ ara Greca dedicatoria agli det 
infert, extstente nel Museo Archeologico di Milano, 
noticed, 2154 

Cambridge Philological Society, Proceedings of, 62 f. 

Campbell’s Paralipomena Sophoclea, noticed, 248a, 6 

Cantarelli’s La Serte det Prefetti di Egitto 1. Da 
Ottaviano Augusto a Diocleziano, noticed, 183 ff. 

Carlill’s transl. of Plato’s Vheaetetus and Philebus, 
noticed, 910 

Carthage, discoveries at, 254a 

Castleshaw, excavations at, 2544, f. 

Catullus’ Attis, 53@ (and n.) 

Ceriani (Monsignor), death of, 85 

Chabert’s Héstotre Sommaire des études d'épigraphie 
grecgue, noticed, 1882, 4 

Chambers (C. G.), transl. of Statius, Sz/vae ii. 7, 


92 ff. 
Chambers’ Zhe Greek War of Independence: a Greek 
Text for Beginners, noticed, 29a 
Chersonnesos, excavations at the, 253¢ 
Christianity and paganism, 54a, 4, 896 
and the status of women, 1814, f. 
Classical Association, Annual Meeting of the, 2194 
its publication, Zhe Progress of Classical Studies 
(1905-6), 15 f. 
Classical Journal of Chicago, November no. of the, 
2354, 6 
Classical Quarterly and Classical Review, aims of the, 
if. 
contents of former, 1074, f., 1384, f., 2192 
Classical studies in France, present state of, 225 ff. 
Claudian de bello Pollentino, 416, note on, 105 4, f. 
Cobet’s writings, Naber’s complete list of in 
Mnemosyne, 16a 
Colasanti’s Fregellae, Storia e Topografia, noticed, 


207 ff. 
Colin’s Za Culte d’Apollon Pythien a Athenes, 
noticed, 82 f. 
Rome et la Gréce de 200 &@ 146 avant Jésus- 
Christ, noticed, 176 ff. 
Collins’ (Churton) Translations of Greek Tragedies 
adapted for English Literature classes, noticed, 


gI 
Conway (R. S.), obituary notice of John Strachan, 
250 f. 
Conway-Arnold’s Zhe Restored Pronunciation of 
Greek and Latin, 77a, b 
Cook (A. B.), Nomen Omen, 1692, 4 
on Hippokleides’ dance (illustrated), 169 f.: 
see also, 232 f. 
on suxopdytns (with illustrations), 133 ff. 
Cornford (PF. M.), on Elpis and Eros, 228 ff. 
Cornford (F. M.)-Hicks (R. D.), notes on 
Aristotle de Anima [Camb. Phil. Soc. Proc.], 
62a, 6 
Cornford’s Thucydides Mythistoricus, 1086 
CORRESPONDENCE, 49 ff., 92a, 4, 123 139 f., 
219 f., 2532, 
Crete, discoveries in, 94a, 5, 222a 
Croiset’s (A. and M.) An Abridged History of Greek 
Literature (transl. by Heffelbower), noticed, 914 
Cronert’s Studien zur Palaeographie und Papyrus- 
kunde, No. VI: Kolotes und Menedemos, noticed, 
1194, f. 


Cuneiform Texts discovered by the Babylonian Ex- 
peditionof the University of Philadelphia (Vol. XX., 
part 1 of Series A), noticed, 246 f. 


D. 


Davidson’s The Stoic Creed, noticed, 240 f. 

ee address on the Utility of Greek, 
494, 

dead ancestors, attitude to, 44a, 6 

Decharme’s Euripides and the Spirit of his Dramas 
(transl. by Loeb), noticed, 90d, f. 

Della Seta’s La Genesi dello Scorcio nell’ Arte Greca, 
noticed, 209 ff. 

Delos, excavations of the French School at in 1906, 
22I1a, 

Demeas of Paros (?) and Archile-nus, 142 f. 

Demosthenes and St. Luke, 2342, 4 

papyri fragments of, 604 
stylistic canons, 59a, 4 

Deubner (Mrs. ©. C.), on Miss Hamilton’s 
Jncubation and Prof. Deubner’s de Jncubatione, 
220a: see also 155a, 6 

Didyma, remains at, 221d 

Diehl’s Procli Diadocht in Platonis Timaeum 
Commentaria, noticed, 156a, 4 

Diels’ Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, noticed, 
2o1 f. 

Dioscuri and Helen, the, 2064 

‘ distributives’ in Latin, the so-called, 200 f. 

Donaldson’s Woman ; her Position and Influence in 
Ancient Greece and Rome and among the Early 
Christians, noticed, 181 f. 

Duff's C. Plint Cascili Secundi Epistularum Liber 
Sextus, noticed, goa, b: see also 123 f. 

Du Pontet’s Selections from Plutarch’s Life of Caesar, 
noticed, 2d. 


E. 


Earle (M.L.), notes on Greek semasiology, 14a, 6 
preparation of Memorial Volume to, 1084 
proposed purchase of library for Columbia 

University, 16 
Early Humanists, the, 40d, ff. 
EDITORIAL, 1 f. 
Education (March 15, 1907) and the reformed pro- 
nunciation of Latin, 76a, 4 

Egyptian chronology and its application to Cretan 
artistic styles, 239a, 4 

Elatea, pre-Mycenaean graves at, 944 

Ellett (G. G.) -Jones (W. H. S.), on malaria in 
Ancient Greece, 92a, 6: see also 125a, 4, 138a, 
2204, 253a, 6 

Elpis and Eros, 228 ff. 

Zielinski on, 231a, 4 

emendations, necessity of checking, 138a: see also 

2206 


F. 


Farnell’s Zhe Cults of the Greek States (vols. iii. 
and iv.), noticed, 171 ff. 

Parquharson (A. S. L.), on the names of, Aelius 
Caesar, adopted son of Hadrian [Oxf. Phil. Soc. 
Proc.], 1254 

Plickinger (R. C.), on the necessity of checking 
emendations, 2204: see also 138a 

Forma urbis Severiana (iii. saecl. ineunt.)—Forma 
urbis Romae (1874 A.D.), 2424, f. 

Porsdyke (E. J ,, Monthly Record, 221 f., 253 f. 

Fossa Regia of Scipio Aemilianus, partial discovery 
of the, 2530, f. 
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fragmentum Fuldense, the, 2054 

Frazer’s Adonis, Attis, Osiris: Studies in the History 
of Oriental Religion, noticed, 52 ff. 

French classical studies, present state of, 225 ff. 

Friedlaender’s Petronzz Cena Trimaichionts (ed. 2), 
noticed, 149 ff. 

Furtwangler (A.), obituary notice of, 251 ff. 


G. 


Galen’s fragment from the Prometheus, 213a 
Gardner (E. A.), notice of Miss Harrison’s Primztive 
Athens, 114 ff. 
notice of Tod-Wace’s Catalogue of the Sparta 
Museum, 205 f. 
Gardner (P.), notice of Lermann’s Alteriechische 
Plastik, 235 ff. 
obituary notice of Adolf Furtwangler, 251 ff. 
Gardner’s (Miss) Zheodore of Studium: his Life and 
Times, noticed, 151 ff. 

Garrod (H. W.), emendations in the text of Lucan, 
Statius, and Seneca [Oxf. Phil. Soc. Proc. ], 62 4 
Georgii’s Claudi Donati /nterpretationes Ver- 

gilianae, noticed, 218a, 
Glover’s Studies in Virgil, noticed, 2144, f. 
Godley (A. D.), note on Aeschylus, Ag. 314, 1c6f. 
Granger (F.), note on Sophocles, Ant, 368, 2342, 4 
notice of Donaldson’s Weman in Antiquity, 
181 f. 
on a portrait of the Rex Nemorensis (illustrated), 


194 ff. 
Greek in the public school, 2 ff. : see also 131 ff. 
influence, universality of, 2a, 3a 
literature as illustrating history, 131 ff. : see also 
2 ff. 
MSS. in the Ambrosian Library, 83 ff. 
Reader, scheme for a, 44, f. : see also 132 f. 
semasiology, notes on, 14a, 6 
Greene (H. W.), on Sophocles, Z/. 724, 136f. 


H. 


Hadrian and the Egyptian prefecture, 1842, 4 

Hadrumetum, excavations at, 254a, 6 

Hall (F. W.), Reports of the Proceedings of the 
Oxford Philological Society, 61 f., 125 f. 

Hall (H. R.), notice of Burrows’ D¢scoveries in 
Crete, 237 ff. 

Hamilton’s (Miss) /xcaubation, or the Cure of Disease 
in Pagan Temples and Christian Churches, noticed, 
155a, 5: see also 

Harkness (A.), obituary notice of, 189 f. 

Harrison (E.), notice of Bacha’s Le Génie de 
Tacite, 203a, 5 

notice of Jacobs’ Zangemeister’s Theodor Momm- 
sen als Schriftsteller, 2176, f. 

notice of Mommsen’s Gesammelte Schriften, 216 f. 

on Andocides ii. 11 [Camb. Phil. Soc. Proc.], 
626 

Harrison’s (Miss) Primitive Athens as described by 
Thucydides, noticed, 114 ff. 

Harry’s Aeschylus, Prometheus, noticed, 212 f. 

Hauvette’s Archilogue, sa Vie et ses Poésies, noticed, 
141 ff. 

Haverfield (F.), notice of Glover’s Studies in Virgil, 
2146, f. 

notice of Macdonald-Park’s Roman Forts in 
Scotland, 118 f. 
notice of Poinssot’s Les Inscriptions de Thugge, 


245 
three notes, 105 f. 


Head’s Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Phrygia 
[British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins], 
noticed, 56 ff. 

Headlam (W. G.), on Aristophanes, Zy. 755 and 
— Sept. 202 sgqg. [Camb. Phil. Soc. Proc.], 


34 

Hemphill’s History of the Revised Version of the New 
Testament, noticed, 90d 

Hemsley-Aston’s Livy, the Second Macedonian War, 
noticed, goa,4: see also 123 f. 

Henderson (H. L.), notice of Lafaye’s Les ‘ Méta- 
morpheses’ & Ovide et leurs modéles grecs, 243 f. 

notice of Némethy’s P. Ovidii Nasonis Amores, 
244 f. 

Hephaestus, lameness of, 212a 

Herkenrath’s Der Enopitos. Ein Beitrag zur griech- 
ischen Metrik, noticed, 1554, f. 

Herodas and Horace, notes on, 233a,6 

Herrmann’s Denkmaler der Malerei des Altertums, 
noticed, 1474, f. 

Hett (W. S.), on Greek literature as illustrating 
history in class reading, 131 ff. : see also 2 ff. 

Hicks (R. D.)-Cornford (F. M.), notes on Aris- 
totle de Anima [Camb. Phil. Soc. Proc.], 62a, 6 

Hippokleides’ dance, 169 f., 232 f. 

Hirst (M. E.), on a reminiscence of Aeschylus in 
Plato, ef. iii. 406 (?), 15a, 6 


Hodgkin (T.), notice of Miss Gardner’s Theodore of 


Studium, 15% ff. 
notice of Negri’s Julian the Apostate, 88 ff. 
Horace, Carm. IV. xi., note on, 104 f. 
Sat. I. iii. 7, note on, 14 f. 


Hosius’ de /mitatione Scriptorum Romanornm im- * 


primis Lucant, 107a, 6 

Huelsen’s Za Pianta di Roma dell’ Anonimo Einsid- 
lense, noticed, 

Hyrgaleis, coinage of the, 584 


Jacoby’s Diéonysi Halicarnasensis Antiquitatum 
Romanarum guae supersunt, noticed, 1854, f. 
Jannaris (A. N.), on Latin influence on Greek or- 
thography, 67 ff. 
Jebb’s Assays and Addresses, noticed, 156d 
Translations into Greek and Latin Verse, noticed, 
zd. 
Johns (C. H. W.), notice of Hilprecht on Plato’s 
Nuptial Number, 246 f. 
Johnson (H. H.), notes on Herodas and Horace, 
2334, 6 
on the present state of classical studies in France, 
225 ff. 
Jones (H. Stuart), on the Second Dacian War of 
Trajan [Oxf. Phil. Soc. Proc.], 1254, f. 
Jones (W. H. S.), on Quintilian, Plutarch, and the 
Early Humanists, 33 ff: : see also 75a, 4 
and Ellett (G. G.), on malaria in Ancient 
Greeee, 92a, 3: see also 125a, 4, 1382, 2202, 4, 


2534, 6 
Italic origin for the Minoan civilization (?), 238 f. 


K. 


Kabeiric ritual at Thebes, the, 1694, 

Keith (A. B.), notice of F wre s eke of the Greek 
States (vols. iii. and iv.), 171 ff. 

Knapp (C.), notes on Terence, 45 ff. 

Knoke’s Begriff der Tragidie nach Aristoteles, 
noticed, 28a, 6 
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Knopf’s Der Text des Neuen Testaments, noticed, 


2476, f. 
Kowh, prepositional force of compound verbs in the, 
2206 


L. 


‘labour,’ degradation of words denoting in Greek, 
12a, 
not similarly in Latin, 13a 
true explanation of the fact, 134, f. 
‘ Labyrinth’ of Crete, the, 2394 
Lafaye’s Les ‘ Métamorphoses’ d’ Ovide et leurs modeéles 
grecs, noticed, 243 f. 
Lang (A.), on reviews of his Homer and his Age, 
49 ff. 
Lang’s Homer and his Age, noticed, 16 ff., 19 ff. : 
see also 49 ff., 139 f. 
Last of the Pagans, the, 23 ff. 
Latin and politics, 65 ff. : see also 1242, 6 
composition, 129 ff., 161 ff. : see also 193 f. 
‘ distributives,’ 200 f. 
influence on Greek orthography, 67 ff. 
historical development, 684, f. 
linguistic principles, 69 ff. 
(a) grammatical, 70a 
(6) graphic, 704 
(c) phonetic, 704, f. 
pronunciation, reform of, 16a, 6: see also 48a, 4, 
76a, b 
publications connected with, 164 
reading in schools, 124a, 6: see also 67a 
Leaf (W.), on Horace, Carm. IV. xi., 104 f. 
Leeper (A.), on Demosthenes and St. Luke, 234a, 6 
Leo’s Der Saturnische Vers, noticed, 100 ff. 
Lermann’s Altgriechische Plastik, noticed, 235 i. 
Leukas, excavations at, 94a 
Lindsay (W. M.), obituary notice of Ludwig 
Traube, 188 f. 
Long’s Outhnes from Plato, noticed, 91a 
transl. of Caesar’s Cizz/ War, noticed, 91d 
Lucretius ii. 355 sgg., nute on, 1714, 
iv. 588, parallel to, 234a, 4 
archaic forms in, 1716 
Lyttelton (E.), on Latin composition, 161 ff. : see 
also 129 ff., 193 f. 


M. 
Macdonald (G.), notice of Head’s Cozns of Phrygia, 
6 ff. 


56 ff. 

Macdonald-Park’s Zhe Roman Forts on the Bar 

Lil, Dumbartonshire, noriced, 118 f. 

Mackail (J. W.), notice of Pichon’s Les derniers 

écrivains profanes, 178 ff. 

Mackail’s Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology, 
noticed, 215, a, 6 

Macnaghten (R. E.), on the character and language 
of the Athenians, 12 ff. 

Maffeo Vegio and Plutarch and Quintilian, 42 f. 

Magian system, the, n.) 

Magic’s De Romanorum Juris Publict Sacrigque 

Vocabulis Sollemnibus in Graecum Sermonem 

Conzersis, noticed, 60a, 6 

Mahaffy’s Zhe Progress of Hellenism in Alexander's 

Empire, noticed, gia 

malaria in Ancient Greece, 92a, 4, 125a, 6, 1382, 
2204, 6, 253a, 6 

Malinin’s Hat Dérpfeld die Enneakrunos-Episode bei 

Pausanias tatstichlich gelost, oder auf welchem Wege 

kann diese gelist werden ? noticed 61a, 6 

Manchester, Koman discoveries in, 30a, 6 

Marchant’s /hucydides Book J., noticed, 90 a, 6: 

see also 123 f. 
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Marshall (PF. H.), Monthly Record, 29 f., 94 f., 


126 f. 

Marshall’s The Second Athenian Confederacy, noticed, 
gla 

Martini-Bassi’s Catalogus codicum  graecorum 
Bibliothecae Ambrosianae, noticed, 83 ff. 

Matthaei (Louise E.), notice of Colin’s Rome et la 

‘ Gréce de 200 2 146 avant Jésus-Christ, 176 ff. 

Mayor’s(J. E. B.), speech at the Buchanan celebration, 
1386 

Mayser’s Grammatik der Griechischen Papyri aus 
der Ptolemderzeit: Laut- und Wortlehre, noticed, 
1194, 

Memorandum on the Study of Languages, 138a 

mental gymnastic 193 f.: see also 161 ff. 

Meusel’s revision of Kraner-Hofmann’s C. Judit 
Caesaris Commentarit de Bello Civili, noticed, 
186 f. 

text of Caesar’s de Bello Civili, noticed, 1884 

Miletus, bi! > zual inscription at, 2216 

Mitteis’ ©» husche Urkunden der Papyrussammlung 
su p2.g. Band, noticed, 120a, 6 

™ nsen’s Gesammelte Schriften, noticed, 216, f. 

THLY ReCorD, 29 f.. 94 f., 126 f., 221 f., 253 

Mooney (G.W.), note on Lucretius ii. 355 sg¢., 
171a, 

Moscow Institute of Archaeology and Archaeography, 
1384 

Moulton (J. H.), notice of Frazer’s Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, 52 ff. 

Munro’s transl. of Lucretius, curious misprint in, 
486 

Translations into Greek and Latin Verse, noticed, 


27 f. 
Murray (Prof. Howard) and higher education in 
Nova‘Scotia, 


N. 
Naylor (H. D.), notes on Ovid, Herotdes i.—xiv., 
f. 


43 

Negri’s Julian the Apostate (transl. by the Duchess 
Litta-: Visconti-Arese), noticed, 88 ff. 

Némethy’s P. Ovidit Nasonts Amores, noticed, 244 ff. 

Nero and Persius, 73, ff. 

News AND CoMMENTS, I5f., 48f., 76f.,:107f., 
137 ff., 219a, 4, 235a, 6 

N. H., parallel to Lucretius iv. 588, 2342, 4 

Nicklin (T.), note on Horace, Sav. I. iii. 7, 14 f 

notice of Knopf’s Der Text ds Neuen Testamem 


2472, 1. 

Nicol’s AZ. Zulli Ciceronis pro Sexto Roscto 
Amerino Oratio, noticed, goa, 6: see also 123 f. 
Nicole’s Catalogue des Vases Cypriotes du Musée 

@ Athénes, noticed, 2156 
Catalogue des Vases du Musée de Constantinople, 
noticed, 
Nomen Omen, 1692, 
NorEs, 14 f., 48a, 6, 75a, b, 1074, 6, 234a, 6 


O. 


OBITUARY, 75 f., 188 ff., 250 ff. 

Olbia, discoveries at, 253a, 6 

— Thesaurus of Latin Inscriptions, progress 
of, 2196 

ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS, 2 ff., 33 ff., 65 ff., 97 ff., 
129 ff., 161 ff., 193 ff., 225 ff. 

Orphic payprus, a new, 97 ff. 

Osiris and the moon, parallel to, 53a 

Ostia, discoveries at, 1276 

Ovid, Herotdes i.-xiv., notes on, 43 f. 
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Owen (A. S.), notice of Campbell’s Paralipomena 
Sophoclea, 248a, 6 

Oxford Philological Society, Proceedings of, 61f., 
125 f. 


Page (T. E.), notice of Stemplinger’s Das Fortleben 
der Horazischen Lvrtk seit der Renaissance, 54 fi. 
Pais’ Ancient Legends of Roman History (transl. by 

Costenza), noticed, 120 ff 

Palladion, court of the at Athens, 164a, 166 f. 1686 

Panticapaion, discoveries at, 253a 

Pantin (W. E. P.), notice of ‘hompson’s Z/emen- 
tary Greek Grammar for Schools, 122 f. 

‘Taperl5nuos,’ queries by, 2204 

Park-Macdonald’s 7he Roman Forts on the Bar Hill, 
Dumbartonshire, noticed, 118 f. 

Parthenon basis prepared for an earlier temple (?), the, 
1156 

Paton (W. R.), on amaracus, 107a, b 

on the pseudo-Plutarchean treatise raldwv 
aywyis, 75a, 6: see also 33 ff. 
on Zeus Askraios, 47 f. 

Pearson (A. C.), notice of Diels’ Die Fragmente 

der Vorsokratiker, 201 f. 
notice of Woltjer’s De Platone prae-Socraticorum 
philosophorum existimatore et iudice, 2026 

Pelham, the late Professor, 484 

Pergamum, discoveries at, 944, f. 

Persius, notes on with special reference to the 
Prologue, 72 ff. 

Peskett (A. G.), notice of Meusel’s revision of 
Kraner-Hofmann’s ed. of Caesar de Bello Civili, 
186 f. 

notice of Meusel’s text of Caesar de Bello Civili, 
1882 

Philios’ Zveuszs, her Mysteries, Ruins, and Museums 
(transl. by Gatliff), noticed, 614 

Phrygian numismatics and epigraphy, 58a, 4 

Pichon’s Les derniers écrivains profanes: les Pané- 
gyristes—Ausone—le Querolus—Rutilius Nama- 
tianus, noticed, 178 ff. 

Plato, Ref. iii. 406, a reminiscence of Aeschylus in (?), 
15a, 

B and a conjectural emendation of Eth. 
vii. 4. 5=1148a 23, 106a, 6 
Platt (A.), notice of Herkenrath’s Der Znoflios, 


1552, I. 
Plessis’ Epitaphes: textes choisis et commentaires, 
noticed, 28a, 4 
Pliny the Younger and Tacitus, 203a, 6 
Plutarch wep) ratdwy aywyiis, 33 ff. : see also 75a, 6 
and Quintilian, Zzs¢. Orat., 35a, 37a, 6 
Poinssot’s Les Inscriptions de Thugga [‘ Nouvelles 
archives des missions scientifiques et littéraires ’], 
noticed, 245 f. 
‘ Portico of Antigonus ’ at Delos, 22ta 
Postgate (J. P.), notice of Jacoby’s Déonysi 
Halicarnasensis Antiquitatum Romanarum quae 
supersunt, 1856, f. 
notice of Munro’s 7yans/lations into Greek and 
Latin Verse, 271. 
notice of Vessereau’s ed. of Cl. Kutilius Nama- 
tianus, 23 ff. 
on the so-called distributives in Latin, 200 f. 
Postgate’s connexion with the Cvassical Review, 
1374, 6 
How to Pronounce Latin: A few words to 
Teachers and others, 48a 
Powell (J. U.), notice of MHarry’s Aeschylus, 
Prometheus, 212 f. 
on C./.A. 442 and Thue. ii. 35 sgg. [Oxf. Phil. 
Soc. Proc.], 61 f. 


present indicative in minatory or monitory sentences, 


44 

Pretor (A.), a few notes on the Satires of Persius 
with special reference to the purport and position 
of the Prologue, 72 ff. 

Prickard’s Libellus de Sublimitate Dionysio Longino 
Jere adscriptus. Accedunt excerpta quaedam e 
Cassii Longini operibus, noticed, 77 f. 

Longinus on the Sublime, noticed, 786, ff. 

‘ pupil’ of the eye, the, 2302, 4 

Purton (G. A.), on Latin reading in schools, 
124a, 6: see also 67a 


Q. 
Querolus, the, 1794 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, 2204: see 2196 
Quintilian, Plutarch, and the Early Humanists, 33 ff. 


R. 


Rackham (H.), notice of Butcher’s Demosthenis 
Orationes I., 59 f. 

Regling’s Die griechischen Miinzen der Sammlung 
Warren, noticed, 153 f. 

Reich’s translations of Plutarch’s -Zzves (vols. i. and 
ii.), noticed 914 

Reid (J. S.), notice of Pais’ Ancient Legends of 
Roman History, 120 ff. 

repetition in ancient writers, 434, f. 

REPoRTS, 61 ff., 95a, 6, 125 f, 222a, 6 

Revue de-f Instruction Publique en Belgique, jubilee 
of the, 494 

REVIEWS, 16 ff., 52 ff., 77 ff., 108 ff., 141 ff, 171 ff., 
201 ff., 235 ff. 

Rex Nemorensis, a portrait of the (illustrated), 


194 ff. 
Rhodes, Danish excavations in, 944, 222a 
rhythm in Greek and Latin prose, 85 ff. 
Richards (H.), notice of Knoke’s Begriff der 
Tragidie nach Aristoteles, 28a, b 
notice of Rogers’ Zhe Birds of Aristophanes, 


175f. 
notice of Rogers’ Zhe Plutus of Aristophanes, 
241 f. 
notice of Tucker’s Zhe Frogs of Aristophanes, 
174 f. 
Varia, 197 ff. 
Richards’ Notes on Xenophon and others, noticed, 1886 
Ridgeway (W.), on the true scene of the Second 
Act of the Zumenides, 163 ff. 
Roberts (W. R.), notice of Allen’s Erasmus (vol. 
i.), 108 ff. 
notice of Prickard’s Text and Translation of 
Longinus Ox the Sublime, 77 ff. 

Rogers’ Zhe Birds of Aristophanes, noticed, 175 f. 
The Plutus of Aristophanes, noticed, 241 f. 
Roman copies of works of art as opposed to the 

originals, 2364, 253@ 
Rome, excavations at, 127a, 222a, 
Ross (W. D.), notice of Davidson’s The Stoic 
Creed, 240 f. 
Rouse (W. H. D.), Latin verse rendering of Wade’s 
‘ Leather Bottel,’ 1574 
notice of Miss Hamilton’s /nucubation, 155a, 6: 
see also 
notice of Walters’ The Art of the Greeks, 186a, 6 
on Latin composition, 129 ff. : see also 161 ff. 
on mental gymnastic, 193 f.: see also 161 ff. 
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Rules for Latin Pronunciation, reprint of, 48a 
Rutherford (W. G.), obituary notice of, 190 f. 


Sandys (J. E.), obituary notice of Friedrich Blass, 
75 f. 

on rhythm in Greek and Latin prose, 85 ff. 

Sandys’ A History of Classical Scholarship from the 
Sixth Century B.C. to the End of the Middle Ages, 
noticed, 29 

Saturnian metre, the, 100 ff. 

Schanz’ Geschichte der rimischen Litteratur bis zum 
Gesetzgebungswerk des Kaisers Justinian, Vol. i. 
part 1 (3rd ed.), noticed, 1852, 6 

Vol. iit., noticed, 204 f. 

Schmarsow’s Grundbegriffe der Kunstwissenschaft. 
Am Uebergang vom Altertum zum Mittelalter, 
kritisch erértert und in systematischen Zusammen- 
hange dargestellt, noticed, 2112, 4 

school editions and the teaching of Greek, 123 f. : 
see also goa, 4 

Seaton (R. C.), Greek elegiac rendering of Gordon’s 
‘ Life is mostly froth and bubble,’ 294 

Semitic practice in cases of homicide, 1664, f. 

Seymour (T. D.), obituary notice of Albert 
Harkness, 1809 f. 

Shirreff (A. G.), on vol. i. of Atti del congresso inter- 
naztonale di scienze storiche (Roma, 1-9 Aprile, 
1903), 242 f. 

SHORT Notices, 28f., 60f., 90f., 155 f., 185 ff., 
213 ff., 246 ff. 

Shuckburgh’s Herodotus JV., noticed, goa, 4: see 
also 123 f. 

The Philoctetes of Sophocles (abridged from Jebb), 
noticed, 294 

Sicilian words and forms, 233a 

Solomon (L.), on Hippokleides’ dance, 232 f.: see 
also 169 f. 

Sophocles, Ant. 368, note on, 234a, 4 

885 sgg., note on 48a, 6 
£i. 724, note on, 136 f. 

Sparta, excavations at, 126a, 4 

‘sportsmanlike’ phase in education, 38 (and n.) 

Stemplinger’s Das Fortleben der Horazischen Lyrik 
sett der Renaissance, noticed, 54 ff. 

Strachan (J.), obituary notice of, 250 f. 

Strong (Eugénie), notice of Arndt’s Arunn- 
Bruckmann’s Denkmdaler Griechischer und Réim- 
ischer Sculptur, 145 ff. 

notice of Brunn’s K7eine Schriften, 144 f. 

notice of Della Seta’s Za Genesi dello Scorcio 
nell’ Arte Greca, 209 ff. 

notice of Herrmann’s Denkmaler der Malerei des 
Altertums, 1476, f. 

notice of Huelsen’s La Pianta di Roma dell’ 
Anonimo Etnstdlense, 185a 

notice of Schmarsow’s Grundbegriffe der Kunst- 
wissenschaft, 21ia, b 

notice of Strzygowski’s Die bzldende Kunst der 
Gegenwart, 148 f. 

Strzygowski’s Die bildende Kunst der Gegenwart, 
noticed, 24, 

suxopdyrns (with illustrations), 133 ff. 

Summers (W. C.), notice of Friedlaender’s Petronii 
Cena Trimatchionis (ed. 2), 149 ff. 

notice of Schanz’ Geschichte der rimischen Litter- 
atur (vol. iii.), 204 f. 

Sundwall’s De instetutis reipublicae Atheniensium 

post aeltatem commutatis 1., noticed, 

213 f. 


Epigraphische Bettrige zur sozial-politischen 
Geschichte Athens im Zettalter des Demo- 
sthenes, noticed, 214a, 6 

Sunium, archaic figures at, 94a 


Tacitus the Liar (!), 203@, 6 

Terence, notes on, 45 ff. 

Thamugadi, fragmentary inscription at, 254 

Thessaly, excavations in, 940, 222a 

Thompson (E. S.), note on Aristophanes, Frogs 
1028, 234a, 6 

Thompson’s (J.) Elementary Greek Grammar for 
Schools, noticed, 122 f. 

Tod (M. N.), notice of Wilhelm’s Kaibel’s Urkunden 
dramatischer Auffiihrungen in Athen, 182 f. 

notice of Sundwall’s De énstitutis retpublicae 
Atheniensium post Aristotelis aetatem commu- 
tatis I., 213 f. 

notice of Sundwall’s Epigraphische Beitrige zur 
soztal-politischen Geschichte Athens im Zeit- 
alter des Demosthenes, 214a, 6 

Tod-Wace’s Catalogue of the Sparta Museum, 
noticed, 205 f. 

TRANSLATION, 92 ff. 

Traube (L.), obituary notice of, 188 f. 

true scene of the Second Act of the Zumenzdes, 163 ff. 

Tucker (T. G.), answer to notice of his Life ix 
Ancient Athens, 219 f. 

Tucker’s Life in Ancient Athens: the Social and 
Public Life of a Classical Athenian from Day to 
Day, noticed, 116 f. 

Lhe Frogs of Aristophanes, noticed, 174 f. 

Tyler’s Selections from the Greek Lyric Poets, noticed, 
2492, 6 


Varia (Richards), 197 ff. 
Verrall (A. W.), on Apollo at the Areopagus, 6 ff. 
on the date of Virgil’s birth (Dante, /nferno I. 
70) (Camb. Phil. Soc. Proc.], 63a, 4 
VERSIONS, 29a, 4, 157a, 6 
Ure’s Selections from Thucydides, Book VI., noticed, 
goa, 4: see also 123 f. 


WwW. 


Wace-Tod’s Catalogue of the Sparta Museum, 
noticed, 205 f. 
Walters (H. B.), notice of Nicole’s Catalogue des 
Vases Cypriotes du Musée a’ Arhénes, 2156 
Catalogue des Vases au Musée dz Constantinople, 
zd. 
notice of Philios’ Eleusis, her Mysteries, Ruins, 
and Museums (transl. by Gatliff), 614 
Walters’ The Art of the Greeks, noticed, 186a, 4 
Wedd (Rachel Evelyn), note on Aeschylus, Zum. 
334 5g., 15a, 6 
on the word ab@éyrns [Camb. Phil. Soc. Proc.], 
6 


Weise Charakteristik der lateinischen Sprache, 
noticed, 1554 

Wilamowitz-Mollendorff (U. von) on Greek in 
the Public School, with Suggestions for a new 
Greek Reader, 2 ff. : see also 131 ff. 

Wilhelm’s revision of Kaibel’s Urkunden dramatischer 
Auffiihrungen in Athen, noticed, 182 f. 
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Williams (A. M.), report of Romano-British dis- Wroth (W.), notice of Regling’s Die Griechischen 
coveries in Hampshire, 95a, 4, 222a, 6 Miinzen der Sammlung Warren, 153 f. 
Williams (T. H.), notice of Hauvette’s Archilogue, 
sa Vie et ses Poéstes, 141 ff. Y 
Wilson (J. C.), on Plato, Rep. 442 B and a con- 4 
jectural emendation of Mic. Eth. vii. 4.5=1148a Young (G. M.), notice of Cantarelli’s Za Serte dei 
23, 106a, Prefetti di Egitto, 183 f. 
Winbolt (S. E.), notice of Bednara’s De Sermone 
Dactylicorum Latinorum Quaestiones, 2496, f. 
notice of Georgii’s 7zbert Claudi Donati Inter- 
pretationes Vergilianae, 218a, 6 Zangemeister’s Theodor Mommsen als Schriftsteller 
Woltjer’s De Platone prae-Socraticorum philoso- (ed. Jacobs), noticed, 2174, f. 
phorum existimatore et iudice, noticed, 2026 Zeus Askraios, 47 f. 
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Aeschylus :— 
Ag. (314), 106 f. 
Eum. (33459-), 15a, 6; (592), 7a (and n.); (599 
sgq.), 8a (n.) 
Prom. (425 sqq., 667), 2120 ; (747 99. coll. Plat. 
Rep. iii. 406), 15a, 6; (760, 801, 871), 2126 
Sept. (202 sqq.). 63a 
Andocides ii. (11), 626 
Appian :— 
Celt. (8), 199a 
[Archilochus] :— 
fragm. 60 (Bergk), 169¢ (n.) 
Aristophanes :— 
Av, (16), 3 (725) 176a ; (753 59-), 1754 
Eq. (755), 6 
Piutus (216, on 689, 697, 725), 2410. 
Ran. (83, 957), 175@; (1028), 175a, 2344, 6; 
(1130, 1305), 
Thesm. (17), 2326 (n.) 
Vesp. (466), 12a 
Aristotle :— 
Ath. Pol. (56), 2306 
de Anima (4296 31: 431a@ 12-20), 62a, 6; 
(4316 8: 434@ 11, 13), 626 
Met. (9826 28), 198a, 6 
Nic. Eth. (1148a 22 sgq.), 1066 
Poet. (1448a 27), 286 
a\spasius :— 
in Eth. Nic. 4. 14 (Heylbut p. 125. 24), 1996 


Caesar :— 
de Bell. Civ. i. (5. 3: 14. 1: 19. 2: 54. 3), 1870; 
ii. (18. 5: 32. 8), 2b.; iii. (31. 4: 52. 2: 53. 3: 
82. 4: 33. 4: 91. 3), 1876 
de Bell Gall. v. (14. 4), 2006 ; vi. (14. 3), 200, 6 
C.1.A. (Hicks and Hill’, no. 54) coll. Thue. ii. 
35 sgq., 61 
cheer of Alexandria :— 
Strom. 5. 3- 17 (654 P), 199@ 


D. 


Demosthenes iii. (6), 59 ; v. (23), 26.3 vii. (31), 26.; 
viii. (29, 44, 51, 63), ix. (7), 26.5 xiv. (11) 
xviii. (42), 60a: (169), 594: (172), 2344, b: (228), 
600 : (262), 596: (312), 60a; xix. (244, 257, 266, 
279), 26. 


LOCORUM. 


Euripides :— 
Alc. (746), 2306 
Bacch. (439), 197 a, 6 
Hipp. (90 schol. on), 1694; (114), 1974 


H. 
Herodas iii (76), 233¢ 
Herodotus vi. (98), 169a, 4: (129), 169 f., 232 f.; 
viii. (65), 2284, f. 
Hesiod :— 
Scut. Her. (147), 1976 
Homer :— 
Lliad ii. (558), 185 (n.) ; xviii. (480), 506; xxiii. 
(835), 496 
Odyssey xvi. (294=xix. 13), 210, 50 a, 6 
Homeric Hymn :— 
to Demeter (8 sqgg.=Orph. pap. col. eg 12 sq.), 
994, ; (17 sg.=col. 5. 1. 3), 99, 45 (33 s9g.: 
109=col. 4. 2: 248 sg.=col. 6. 12), 99 6; 
(256 sgg. =col. 6. 15), 98a, d(and n.), 994, f.; 
(268=col. 2. 7), 1002; (418 sgg.=col. 2. 7), 
100a, 
Horace :— 
Carm. I. iii. (1 sgg.), 46a: xxiii. (5), 2336; 
II. viii. (13), 233@, 6; IV. xi., 104 f. 
Epp. l. vi. (§0), 2336; II. ii. (123), 2d. 
Sat. I. iii. (7), 14 f. 


L. 
[Longinus] :— 
de Subl. (ix. 9, 14; xii. 
xxxiv. I), 7 
Lucan :— 
Pharsalia i. (566), 626 ; ii. (126), 2b.; viii. (445), 
2006 
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Lucian :— 

Gallus (1), 199a 

Rhet. Praec. (22), tb. 

Somn. (9), 198 6 

Ver. Hist. (1.29 fin.), 199a 

Vit. Auct. (14), 1986, f. 
Lucretius ii. (355 sgg.), 171a, 6; 

2006 : (588), 2342, 6 


iv. (448 sgq-), 


N. 


New Testament :— 
St. Matt. xix. (11 sg.), 786 
St. Mark xiv. (45), 2206 
St. Luke i. (3), 234a, 4 
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New Testament (comtinued) :— 
Acts xxi. (9), 1814 
1 Cor. xi. (5), 20. 
1 Tim. ii. (12), 1825 
Hebr. vii. (1c), 10a (and n.). 


oO. 
Orphic Hymn (55), 2314 
Ovid :— 


Am, ii. 3. (17), 2456 

Fast. iv. (459 sqq. coll. Lucr. ii. 355 sgg.), 1714 

Heer. i. (1), 43@: (78), 434, 4; iii. (19), 434f. ; iv. 
(161), 44a, 6; v. (61), 440; xiv. (71, 74), 20. 


Persius i. (8 sg., 57), 736: (69, 99 s99.), 74a; iv. 
(49), 744, 4 
Petronius :— 


Cen. Trimalch. (27, 35, 38; 46, 47, 55, 58, 59. 
60, 62, 64, 73, 77), 1504 


Plato :— 
[Z (132 E), 
Phaedr. (244 C), 1976; (250 C, D), 2302, 
Rep. iii. (406 coll. Aesch. Prom. 747 sqq.), 15a, 6 
Tim. (39 C, 41 A), 1564 
Plautus :-— 
Merc. (303 sg.), 200a 
Mil. Gil. (211 sq.), 
Pers. (471), 2015 
Poen. (222), 2b. 
Pseud. (302), 2b. 
Truc. (99 sg.), 2004 
Pliny :— 
Hist. Nat. xxxvii. (5. 64), 2206 
[Plutarch] :— 
Animine an Corporis etc. (501 F), 476 


R. 


Rutilius Namatianus i. (91 sg., 187 341 59q.), 
266 ; ii. (62), 2d, 


INDEX 


Seneca :— 
Med. (142), 626 
Oecd. (309), 26. 
Oet. (424, 501), 20. 
Troad. (852), 2b. 
Sophocles :— 
Az, (186 coll. O. 7. 1182), 2484 
Ant. (74), 12a; (368), 234@,43; (559 59g. = 
795 sqg.), 228 ff. ; (637), 2486; (885 sgg.), 
48a, 6; (1102), 2486 
Ei. (724), 136 f. ; (1075), 2484 
O. C. (266), 1974 
Statius :— 
Silv. I. vi. (64), 626; II. vi. (48), 2.5 V. ii. 
(136), 2006 
Stobaeus :— 


Flor. (4. 107), 1994 ; (103. 27), 2325 (#.) 


Terefice :— 
Adelph. (prol. 20 sq.), 454, 4; (163 sgq-), 454, 
f. ; (202), 464, f. 
Theognis (183), 1974, f. ; (1013), 198a 
Thucydides i. (138), 144; ii. (39), 14a, 4: (44.2), 
62a 
Timon (af. Diog. Laert. 3.7), 198a _ 


Virgil :— 
Aen. iii. (686 Serv. on), 23343 vii. (538), 2004 ; x. 
(207), 2b. ; xii. (648), 2336 
Vitruvius vii (fraef. 10), 1996 


Xenophon :— 
Cyneg. (9.5), 
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II.—INDEX VERBORUM. 


&OAtos, 12 f. 

&uowos, 

G&pudrrw intrans., 248a, 
aoxedwpos, 

avyal, 230), 232a 
abbévrns, 630 


(Poll.), 170a (n.) 
énatoveiv, 976 
énontela, 
éptins, (and n.), 4 


e. 
230a, 2314 
Magn.), 170a (n.) 


I. 


iarpés, iarpixy, iarpixds, 146 

-tCew, verbs in, 2d. 

tut, confused parts of, 1992 
-inds, adjectives in, 14a, 6 


K. 


xablorac@a, ‘to cost’ (?), 63a 
(N.T.), 2206 

xo- for gu- (Lat.), 72a 

or for (Lat.), 72a, 
«épn, 232a, 


A. 
Aaxwvifew, 145 
Alpaimos, 202a 
Avtpoy, 14a 

M. 


papdkos (mod. Grk.), 1074, 4 
Bhvutpov, 14a 

muryepes, 12 

Moios (cpuoios), 233a 

udx8os, woxOnpds, 12 

suxés, 19a (and n.) 


A,—GREEK. 


o=ov, 696 

o=u (Lat.), 70a 

ov=v (Lat.), 704, f. 

Ov or B= V (Lat.), 71a, 


mavoupyos, 12 

mdpedpos, 230a, b 

aévos, movnpds, 12 

and ypduue, confusion between, 1996 
mpattw and mpoordtrw, confusion between, 
Tpoyvapwy, 99d 

mThooey trans. (?), 198a 


2. 


(mod. Grk.), 
sopiorhs, 146 
2306 
2014, 6 
oXETALOS, 12 
Zappwv (Suid.), 199d 

7. 
-Thp (-rhpiov), substantives in, 53a 
TAnpwv, 12 
tépyos (Tépyiov), 2334 


-Tpov, substantives in, 14a 
tuuBevery, 48a, 


v=u (Lat.), 70d 


oprixds, 12 
X. 


xwpeiv, ‘to conceive,’ 78d 
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INDEX 


B.—LATIN. 
N. 
arbitror pass. (?), 1876 nancio (nancior), 1716 
ni=ne, 2336 
B. nocte noctu, 1876 
binae litterae, 2016 
binarius, ternarius, etc., 201a patientia, 13a 
binio, ternio, etc., tb. perseverantia, 2b. 
pica puluinaris, 1506 
C. fraeda, ‘pillaging,’ 26a 
clam (prep.), 
D. rivus )( flumen, 1876 
decorto, 106a, Rutupinus, 1052, 6 
S. 
hariolor (hariolus), 466, f. servus tuus, ‘your humble servant’ (?), 1504 


syllaba anceps (metr.), 102a, 6 


legio, 105%, f. 
Jentus, ‘indifferent,’ ternz )( trinz, 201a 
lex )( lex duodecim tabularum, 217a trino nundino (Quintil.), 74. 
M. 


smaragdus, 2205 
mulier quae mulier miluinum genus, 1506, f. 


This INDEX is compiled by W. F. R. Shilleto, M.A., sometime Foundation Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 
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il THE CLASSICAL REVIEW—-ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR RICHARD JEBB, By his wife, 
a ee a Chapter on Sir Richard Jebb as Scholar and Critic, by 


In the latter half of his life Sir Richard Jebb collected a series of scrap-books in which he 
pasted matter of any kind that he wished to preserve, and this mass of material has readily 
afforded evidence of the interests and occupations of a full and busy life. Numerous family 
letters which have been placed at Lady Jebb’s disposal give the story of her husband’s 


Demy 8vo earlier years. 
frontispiece “Lady Jebb has triumphantly refuted the common opinion that a man’s life should never 
be written by one very near to him and least of all by his wife....She has written the 


10s net biography of her illustrious husband in his own spirit.” —Times. 
‘There is ample justification for this et brief and simple account of the one 
English scholar of these times who will probably rank hereafter with Bentley and Porson.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. By Sir Richard Jebb, late Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 


‘The lectures are of great interest to everyone who isithinking about the educational 

Demy 8vo future of the country. They are the utterances of a master in education, able and willing 

y to speak so as to be understood by those who are not masters. Whatever view a man 

10s 6d net leans to in these difficult questions, he will lose nothing by weighing carefully Jebb’s 
temperate pleas for a truly liberal and humane ideal in our higher education.” — Times. 


TRANSLATIONS INTO GREEK AND LATIN VERSE. By 
Sir Richard Jebb. Second edition. 


‘Professor Jebb’s ‘Translations into Greek and Latin Verse’ have long been known to 
students of the classics as just the finest workmanship with words of which modern 


Crown 4to scholarship is capable. Sir Richard had the accomplishment of writing in the dead languages 
73 6d with all the appearance of familiarity and naturalness which constitute the art that conceals 
is 6d net art. A new edition comes from the Cambridge University Press. It contains all the 


passages included in the edition of 1873, with a few additional pieces.” —Scotsman. 


A BOOK OF GREEK VERSE. By Walter Headlam, Litt.D., 
Fellow of King’s College. 


It is the author's hope that this volume may please those who care for poetry, whether 
they know Greek or not, and at the same time help to give a truer notion of what Greek 


Crown 8vo poetry was like. The specimens translated range from the 7th century B.c. (its earliest 
6s net surviving lyric) to its latest utterance in the 6th century a.p., and with only one or two 
exceptions have been chosen solely for their merit, in some kind, as poetry. Interspersed 


are a few translations into Greek verse. 


TRANSLATIONS INTO GREEK VERSE AND PROSE. By 
R. D. Archer-Hind, M.A. 


‘The skill which enables a man to produce a perfect reproduction of the manner of 
Sophocles, Aristophanes, or Theocritus is not only a source of delight to intelligent readers, 


Crown svc but is the highest proof of real and fruitful scholarship in the writer. . . . The whole book 
6s net is the work of a scholar of the first order.” —Academy. 

“This book is unequalled in its way by the work of any living scholar we know.” 

—Atheneuwm. 


A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. From the 
Sixth Century B.C. to the end of the Middle Ages. By J. E. Sandys, Litt.D. 


Second edition, revised. 


** As a work of reference this book is of the highest value. The fact that there is no book 

Crown 8vo of similar character in English, together with the exactitude and extent of the information 
10s 6d net it contains, makes it indispensable to all interested in scholarship.’’—Spectator. 

**Itis not too much to say that the book will form part of the necessary equipment of the 

classical scholar. The work... is worthy of the best traditions of English Scholarship.” 

—Bookma 


Ne 


A COMPANION TO GREEK STUDIES. Edited bv Leonard 
Whibley, M.A. Fellow of Pembroke College. Second edition. With 141 illus- 


trations and 5 maps. 
‘* A handbook that will be sure to find a place, not only in libraries designed for the young, 


Royal 8vo but also on the desk of the teacher and on the shelves of the scholar. Into a single volume 
of 700 pages there has been brought a great store of varied information, and that of a kind not 
18s net contained in ordinary histories and grammars, about Greece, the Greeks, and their language.”’ 


—The Journal of Education. 


London, Fetter Lane: Campripce University Press Warenouse: C. F. Clay, Manager. 
Facing p. | of text. 
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“mentioned greatly reduced price, so far as the small stock remaining will allow. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


_ Edited with marginal references, various readings, notes, and appendices by 
the Rev. H. HAYMAN, D.D. 3 vols. 8vo. 1866-82.. (Vol. I. 493 pp., 


Vol. IL. 468 pp., Vol. III. 750 pp.) 
Offered at 5/« unbound; 6/- bound | 


for the set of these volumes. 


If to be sent by Parcel Post in Great Britain e sum of 9d. (Nine pence) must be added ; 
and if by Book Post to America or the Continent a sum of 1/6 (One Shilling and Six Pence). 


This offer is strictly for cash. 


*,* In spite of the progress of Homeric Scholarship Dr. Hayman’s Odyssey still 


remains indispensable to all serious students of Homer. 


DAVID NUTT, 57-59, Long Acre. 


; Mr. Nutr begs to offer to ali Subscribers to the Classical Review or the 
Classical Quarterly for the year 1908 the following work at the below- 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO. L™.’S PUBLICATIONS 


In large 8vo, handsome cloth, with over 720 }ages, printed on specially thin paper. Price 10d. 6s. net. 


THE MAKERS OF HELLAS: 


A Critical Enquiry into the Philosophy and Religion of Ancient Greece. 
WITH. AN INTRODUCTION, NOTES, AND CONCLUSION BY 
FRANK BYRON JEVONS, M.A., Litt.D., 

Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, University of Durham. 


Word ding, the Dialects, and their Supersession by a Common Language.— The People : Graeco-Aryans, Threcians, and 
fonians ; The Monuments ; Kastern Influencés, Migrations,—-Religion : The Cults, Nature Worship.—The Homeric Age : 
Zeus and Fate, Sin, the Future Life.—The Second Great Period : Hesiod ; The Oracles ; The Rise of Philosophy.—The 

ical Period: Pindar, Aeschylus, Sephocies, Euripides, Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle.—The Idea of Ged, and 
Sin ; The Unwritten Laws, Ideals, Immortality, &c:—Conclusion.—Index. 


“The work .. . shows wide reading of the works of German and English scholars, and contains much that is of 
interest to anyone approaching the history of Greek thought... . . It is to be commended for its union of religious 
fervour with -. . patient and laborious inquiry,”"—The. Tiues. 


Ovrirsg or Contents,—The Land: Its Diversity, Climate, Resources, Progress, and Expansion.—Greek Language : : 


Turep Epirion.. With Appendix on ‘The Present State of the Homerie Question. 
Crown. 8yvo, cloth, 88. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. 


From the Earliest Period to the Death of Demosthenes, 
By FRANK BYRON JEVONS, M.A., Litt.D., 
Principal of Bishop Hatfield's Hall, University of Durham. 
Part I.—Epie, Lyric, and the Drama: {| Part Il.—History, Oratory, and Philosophy. 
“Tt is beyond all question the best HisToRY of Greek literature that has hitherto been published,” —Spettator. 
"Mr. Jevotis’ work is distinguished by the. Author's THOROUGH ACQUAINTANCE With the'oLp and his piscrimt- 
NATING USE of the MODERN LITERATURE bearhig upon the subject. ; . His great merit lie. in his ExceLLENT EXPosition 


of the poLivicalL anb social Goueerned’ in the development of the Literature of Philologische 
Wochenschrife. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Limited, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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THE RISE THE GREEK EPIC. 


Being a Course of Lectures delivered at Harvard University. 
By GILBERT MURRAY. 
Demy Svo, cloth, 6s. net. 


This treatise of Dr. Murray’s is a notable illustration of the ever-widening of 
Homeric study. Philology, archaeology, anthropology, comparative mythology,#imd. higher criticism of 
every kind are. combined in this work with the scholarship, the acute detective faculty, the splendid 
daring, and the humour of an exceptionally brilliant man. 

Morning Leader (Win11AM AncuER).—‘‘ A contribution te the history of civilisation, inspired by 
rare imaginative sympathy and interpretative Professo Murray's theories are marked out 
with a patient reasonableness, an absence of ‘talking for victo.y’ which renders them extremely 
a and they are fortified by many ingenious analogies from other regions of literature. One 

is that if this be not the true account of the matter, or at any rate an advance towards it, the more’s: 
the pity, for the book is assuredly a notable example of reconstructive imagination working under the 
guidance cf scientific method.” 


Morning Post.—‘*Few books on ancient literature are more suggestive or more delightint than this.” 


ANCIENT BRITAIN AND THE 
INVASIONS JULIUS CAESAR. 


By T. RICE HOLMES. 


8vo, net. 


THE ATT IC THEATRE. A description of the: Seals aad Theatre 
of the Athenians. By A. E. Haicu. Third Edition, revised and in rewritten, by A. W. 
With Tilustrations, Third Edition. 8vo, 10s. 


THE TRAGIC DRAMA OF THE GREEKS. By A. E 


With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


SOURCES FOR GREEK HISTORY between the 


and Peloponnesian Wars. By G. F. Hin. 


Persian 
10s. 6d. net. 


TACITUS ANNALS. Edited, with Introduction and’ Notes, by 
H. Forweavx. Revised b F. Petnam and C. D. Fisser.  8vo. “Books Second 
Edition, 18s. ; Books XI—X 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS. 
CICERO VERRINES,. [Edited by W. Prreason. “as. 
DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES. Vol. Part 1: 


XX-XXVL. Edited by 8. H. Burcwen. 32. 6d. Vols. I and H, Part 1, on India Paper, 12s.- 6d. 


PLATONIS OPERA. Vol. V. Edited by J. “On 


India Paper, 10s. 6¢.. (Completing the work.) 


APPENDIX VERGILIANA. Edited by RoprNsox 


ASCONIUS. Edited by A.C Crarx. 38. 


HYPERIDES. Edited by F. G. Kenyon. 6d. 
Loxpon: HENRY FROWDE, Oxrorp University Press, BX. 
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